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PREFACE. 



ALTHoroH the following pages have taken shape 
in cannectioD witih class-room work, they are in- 
tmded as an independent contribation to ethical 
ecienoe. It is commonly demanded of such a work 
thai its readers ehall have some prefatory hint of 
its Honroes and deviations. In accordance with 
this custom, I may state that for the backbone of 
the theory here presented — the conception of the 
will as the expression of ideas, and of social ideas; 
the notion of an objective ethical world realized in 
institutions which afford moral ideals, theatre and 
impetns to the individnal ; the notion of the moral 
life as growth in freedom, as the individual finds 
and conforms to the law of hia social placing — for 
this backbone I am especially indebted to Green's 
' Prolegomena to Ethics ', to ilr. Bradley's ' Ethical 
Studies ', to Professor Caird's ' Social Philosophy of 
Comte ' and ' Critical Philosophy of Kant ' (to this 
latter book in particular my indebtedness is funda- 
mental), and to Alexander's ' Moral Order and Pro- 
gress '. Although I have not been able to adopt 
the etand-point or the method of Mr. Spencer, or of 
Mr. Leslie Stephen my obligation to the ' Data of 
Ethics ' and to the ' Science of Ethics ' (especially 
to the latter) is large. 

As to the specific forms which give a flesh and 
blood of its own to this backbone, I may call atten- 



tiouto theideft of desire as the ideal activity in oon- 
traat with actual possession; to the analysis of indi- 
viduality into function inclading capacity and envi. 
ronmeat; to the treatment of the social bearings of 

science and art (a point eoncerning which I am 
indebted to my friend, Mr. Franklin Ford); to the 
statement of an ethical postnlate; to the acconnte 
of obligation, of moral rules, and of moral badness. 

While the book is an analysis, in outline, of the 
main elements of the theory of ethics rather than 
a discussion of all possible detailed questions, it 
will not be found the leas litted, I hope, to give a 
student an idea of the main methods and problems 
of contemporary ethics. Other teachers, indeed, 
may agree that a general outline is better than a 
blanket- mortgage spread over and forestalling all 
the activity of the student's mind. 

I have not been unmindful of the advisability 
of avoiding in presentation both undue polemic, 
and undue dogmatism without sufficient reference 
to the statements of others. I hope the method 
hit upon, of comparing opposite one-Bided views 
with the aim of discovering a theory apparently 
more adequate, will help keep the balance. I have 
quoted freely from the chief modem authorities, 
hoping that the tastes here given will tempt the 
reader to the banquet waiting in the authors 
themselves. The occasional references introduced 
are not bibliographical, nor intended as eshaostive 
statements of authorities consulted; they are meant 
as aids to an intelligent reading oo the part of the 
general student. For this reason they are eontined 
mainly to modem English writioga. 



INTRODUCTION. 



I. 

Definition The term ethics is derived from a 
of Greek word meaning manners, ens- 

Ethics, toms, habits, jnst as the term morals 
is derived from a Latin word with a similar mean- 
ing. This suggests the character of the science as 
an account of human action. Anthropology, eth- 
nology, psychology, are also, in their way, accounts 
of human action. But these latter branches of 
knowledge simply describe, while the business of 
ethics is to judge. 

This does not mean that it belongs to ethics to 
prescribe what man ought to do; but that its busi- 
ness is to detect the element of obligation in con- 
duct, to examine conduct to see what gives it its 
worth. Anthropology, etc., do not take into account 
the whole of action, but simply some of its 
aspects — either external or internal. Ethics deals 
with conduct in its entirety, with reference, that is, 
to what makes it conduct, its end, its real meaning. 
Ethics is the science of conduct, understanding by 
conduct man's activity in its whole reach. 

Three of the branches of philosophy may be called 
normative, implying that they deal with some norm. 



standard or md, estimating the value of their respect- 
ive subject-matters aa tested by this end. These are 
Logic, dealing with the end Truth, und the value of 
intellectaal proceaaea with respect to it; ^Esthetics. 
deuling with Beauty and the value of emotional coa- 
ditions as referred to It; and Ethics, as defined above. 
But this norm in no case comes from outside the sub- 
ject-matter; it 13 the subject-matter considered in its 
totality. 

tl. 

Meaning In ita widest sense, the term.moral or 
of ethical means nothing more than relating 
Moral, to conduct; having to do with practice, 
when we look at conduct or practice from the 
point of view not of its ocoarreQce, but of its value. 
Action is something which takes place, and as such 
it may be described like any objective fact. But 
action has also relation to an end, and so considered 
it is moral. The first siep in ethics is to fis firmly 
in mind the idea that the term moral does not mean 
any special or peculiar kind of conduct, but simply 
means practice and action, conduct viewed not 
partially, but in connection with the end which it 



It should be noted that the term moral has a wider 
and a narrower sense. In the wider sense it means 
action in the moral sphere, as opposed to 'nun-moral, 
and thus includes both ^ood and bad conduct. In the 
narrower sense it means moral, as opposed to im- 
moral. See Bradley, Ethical {JtudieS, p. 53, note, for a 
further meaniD^, 



III. 

Meaning Ethics then has to do with conduct or 
of action viewed completely, or in relation 

Conduct, to its end. But what is condnct ? It 
mtiat be distingniahed from action in general; for 
any process of change, the worJdng of a pomp, the 
growth of a plant, the barliing of a dog, may be 
called action. Conduct implies more than ^me- 
thing taking place; it implies purpose, motive, 
intention; that the agent knows what he is about, 
that he has something which he is aiming at. All 
action accomplishes something or brings about 
reBiiIta, but conduct has the result in view. It 
occurs for the sake of producing this result Con- 
duct does not simply, like action in general, have a 
cause, but also a reason, and the reason is present 
to the mind of the agent. There can be conduct 
only when there is a being who can propose to him- 
self, as an end to be readied by himself, something 
which he regards as worth while. Such a being is 
a moral agent, and his action, when conscious, is 
conduct. 

IV. 

D vision The main ethical problem is just this: 

of What is the conduct that really deserves 

Ethics, the name of conduct, the conduct of 

which all other kinds of action can be only a per- 

Yerted or deflected form ? Or, since it is the end 



wbioh gives Botion its moral valae, what is the trae 
ead, summum bonum of man? Knowing this, we 
have a staodard by which we jndge particular 
-acts. Those which embody this end are . right, 
others wrong. The question of the rightneas of 
conduct is simply a special form of the question 
oonceming the nature of the end or good. But the 
end bears another relation to specilic acta. They 
are not only marked off by it as right or wrong, but 
they have to fullill it. The end or good decides 
what should be or ought to be. Any act necessary 
to fulfill the end is a duty. Our second inquiry 
will be as to the nature of obligation or duty, 
Then we have to discuss the nature of a being who 
is capable of action, of manifesting and realizing the 
end; capable of right (or wrong) of obligatory aud 
good action. This will lead us to discuBB the question 
of Freedom, or MoralCapacity and its Realization. 
The discussion of these three abstract questions 
will constitute Part I of our theory ; Part U 
will take up the various forms and institutions 
in which the good is objectively realized, the fam- 
ily, state, etc. ; while Part HI will be devoted to an 
account of the moral experience of the individual. 

V. 
The Motive Before takingup the first problem 
in presented, the nature of the good or 

Conduct, the end of conduct, it is necessary to 



analyze somewliat fnrther the various sides and 
factors of cooduct in order to see where the dis- 
tinctly ethical element is to be tonnd. The ele- 
ments particularly deserving consideration are (1) 
the Motive; (2) the Feellags or Sentiments; (3) 
Conseqaences of the Act; (4) Character of Agent. 
We shall begin with 

1. The Motive. The motive of the act is the 
end aimed at by the agent in performing the act. 
Thos the motive of Jolius CiesEir in crossing the 
Rubicon was the whole series of results which he 
intended to reach by that act of his. The motive 
of a person in coming to college is to gain knowl- 
edge, to prepare himself for a certain profession. 
The motive is thus identical with the ideal element 
of the action, the purpose in view. 

2. The J^eeliitgs or Diapoaitio7i. Some writers 
speak of the feelings under whioli the agent acts 
as bis motive. Thus we may suppose Julius Cfesar 
' moved ' by the feelings of ambition, of revenge, 
etc., in crossing the Rubicon, The student may be 
'moved' by curiosity, by vainglory, by emulation, 
by conscieuce, in coming to college. It is better, 
however, to regard the motive as the reason for 
which the act is performed, and to use the term 
moving or impelling cause for the feelings in their 
relation to action. Thus we may imagine a parent 
asking a child why he struck a playmate, meaning 



what was the motive of the action. If the ohild 
should reply that he strack his playmate beoaoBe 
he was angry, this answer would give the moving 
oaase or impelling force of the action, bnt not its 
motive. The motive would be the idea of punish- 
ing this playmate, of getting even with him, of 
taking Momething away from him. The motive is 
the end which he desired to reach by striking and 
on account of whi(?h he struck. This is implied by 
the fact that the parent would ask, " What made yon 
aiigryf" 

VI. 

Moral Bearing It is the feelings which supply 
of These the impelling force to action. 
Distinctions. They may be termed, collectively, 
the natural disposition. The natural disposition 
in itself has no moral value. This has been well 
illustrated by Bentham. 

Principles of Morals and Legislation, pp. 49 55, ' 
Bentham here uses the term 'motive' to designate 
what we have called the moving cause. 

"We may select of the many examples which he 
gives that of curiosity. We may imagine a boy 
spinning a top, reading a useful book and letting 
a wOd OS loose in a road. Now curiosity may be 
the ' motive ' of each of these acts, yet the first act 
would generally be called morally indifferent, the 
second good, the third abominable^ 



What we meHD by the ' natnral ' feelinga, then, 
is the feelings considered in abstraction from 
activity. Benevolence, as a mere feeling, ban do 
higher moral value than malevolence. But if it in 
directed apon action it gets a value at onoe; let the 
end, the act, be right, and benevolence becomes a 
name for a itiofal disposition — a tendency to aot in 
the due way. Nothing is more important than to 
distinguish between mere uentiments, and feeling 
as an element in conduct 

VII. 

Relation Do the coosequences of an act 

of have anything to do with its mo- 

Consequences rality? We may say no, pointing 

and to the fact that a man who does his 

Conduct. beet we call good, althongh the 
floasequenoes of his act may be far from good. 
We say his purpose in actiog was right, and using 
as ht3 did all the knowledge that he had, he is not 
to be blamed for its bad consequences. On the 
other hand, it is evident that we do take into no- 
count consequences in estimating the moral value 
of an act Suppose, to use one of Bentham's exam- 
ples, a person were about to shoot an animal but 
foresaw that in doing so there was a strong proba- 
bihty that he would also wound some bystander. 
If he shot and the spectator were woonded. should 
we not hold the agent moriilly responsible? Are 



there not mnltitadea of intended aots of which we 
eaj that we cannot tell whether they are good or 
bad until we know how they are likely to torn 
outf 

The eolation of the diffiotilty ia in recognizing 
the ambiguity of the term 'consequences'. It may 
mean the whole outcome of the act. When I speak, 
I set in motion the air, and its vihrationa have, in 
turn, long chains of effects. Whatever I do must 
have an endless succession of ' consequences ' of 
which I can know but very little; just eo far as, in 
any act, I am ignorant of the conditions under 
which it is performed, so far I am ignorant 
of its consequences. Such eonsoqueuces are 
wholly irrelevant morally. They have no more to do 
with the morality of the act than has the fact that 
the earth is revolving while the act is taking 
place. 

But we may mean by conseqnencea the foreseen 
consequences of an act. Jast in the degree 
that any consequence is considered likely to result 
from an act, just in that degree it gets moral value, 
for it becomes part of the act itself. The reason 
that in many cases we cannot judge of the morality 
of an intended act mitil we can judge its probable 
results, is that until we know of these results the 
action is a mere abstraction, having no content at 
aU. The conceived results constitute the content of 



the act to be performed. They are not merely rele- 
Tsnt to its morality, bat are its moral quality. The 
qneBtion is whether any ooiLseqnence is foreseen, 
conceived, or not. The foreseen, the ideal conse. 
qaenaes ore the ead of the act, aad aa sncb form 
the motive. 

See on Sections 8 and 7, AJezaoder, Moral Order and 
Progress, pp. 3846; en Section 7. Oreeo, Prolegomena 
to Ethics, pp. 317-3-23. 

vm. 

Character We have seen that the moral senti- 
and mentB, or the moral disposition (dis- 
Conduct. tingnished from the feelings as passing 
emotions), on one side, and the consequences aa 
ideal or conceived (distinguished from the con- 
sequences that, (le facto, result), on the other, both 
have moral value, If we take the moral feelings, 
not one by one, but as a whole, as an attitude of 
the agent toward conduct, as espressingthekindof 
motives which upon the whole moves him to action, 
we have character. And just so, if we take the 
consequences willed, not one by one, but as a 
whole, as the kiud of end which the agent endeav- 
ors to realize, we have conduct. Character and 
conduct are, morally, the same thing, looked at first 
inwardly and then outwardly. Character, escept 
as manifest in conduct, is a barren ideality. Our 
moral judgments are always severe upon a man 
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Tfho has nothing to show but ' good iateatioiiB ' nerer 
•xeouted. This is what character comes to, apart 
from conduct. Our only way of telling the nature 
of character is the conduct that issuoa from it. 
But, on the other hand, conduct is mere outward 
formalism, excepting as it manifests character. To 
say that a man's conduct is good, unless it is the 
maniteetation o! a good character, is to pass u 
judgment which is self- contradictor;-. 

See Ali'x^tuiiei', Op. cit., pp. 48-50 and p. 39. 

From this point of view we are enabled to 
identify the two senses of motive already discussed 
— the ideal of action and the moving feelings. 
Apart from each other they are abstractions. 
Cnefiar'fi motive in croasing the Eubioon may have 
been ' ambition,' but this was not some bare feeling. 
It was a feeling of ambition produced in view of 
the contemplation of a certain end which he wished 
to reach. So a boy's motive in striking a playmate 
may be anger, but this means (if the act is any- 
thing more than one of blind physical reaction) an 
anger having its conscious cause and aim, and not 
some abstract feeling of anger in general. The 
feeling which has its nature made what it is by the 
conceived end, and the end which has ceased to be 
8 bare abstract conception and become an interest, 
are all one with each other. 

Morality is then a matter pertaining to charac- 
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ter — ^to the feelings and inclinations as transformed 
by ends of action; and to conduct — ^to conceived 
ends transformed into act under the influence of 
emotions. But what kind of character, of conduct, 
is right or realizes its true end f This brings us to 
our first problem. 



PARTI. 



FUNDAMENTAL ETHICAL NOTIONS. 



Chapteb I.— the good. 



IX. 

Subdivision We may recognize three main 
of types of theories regarding the good, 

Theories, of which the first two represent (we 
shall attempt to show) each respectively one side of 
the truth, while the third combines the one-sided 
truths of the other two. Of the first two theories 
one is abstract, because it tends to find the good in 
the mere consequences of conduct aside from 
character. This is the hedonistic theory, which 
finds the good to be pleasure. This is either indi- 
vidualistic or universalistic according as it takes 
individual or general pleasure to be the good. The 
second type of theories attempts to find the good 
in the motive of conduct apart from consequences 
even as willed; it reduces the good to conformity 
to abstract moral law. The best type of this 



theory is the Kaatiao. We shall criticize these 
theories with a view to developing the factors 
El true moral theory. 



Hedonism. According to the strict hedouistie 
position, the pleasure resiiltiog to the agent from 
his act is the end of conduct aad is therefore the 
criterion of its morality. The position as usually 
taken involves, first, that pleasure is psychologically 
the sole motive to action; and, secondly, that th© 
results of an act in the way of the pain or pleasure it 
produces are the only teats we have of the rightnesa 
of the act 

It is said above that these two points are involved 
in the hedoDistic position as unually taken. The? are 
not Ttenessarily involved. 

Sidgwick (Methods of Ethics, Bk. I, ch. IV and 
Bk. IV, ch. I) holds that pleasure is not the object 
of desire or motive of action, but that happiness is 
the moral end and criterion. On the other hand 
Hodgson (Theory of Practice. Vol. U. ch. II) holds 
that pleasure may be the motive (in the sense of im- 
pellinff force) hut it IB never the critmon of conduct, 
Kant adopts the psychology of hedonism regarding 
pleasure as the olyect of desire, but holds that on that 
very account no object of desire can be the standard 
of moral conduct. 

A good statement of strict individualistic hedon- 
ism ia the following from Barratt. Physical Ethics, 
page 71; "If man aims at pleasure merely by tho 
physicallawof action, that pleasure must evidently be 
ulUmately his own, and whether it l>e or not preceded 
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by phoDomena which he calls the pain and pleasure of 
others, is a question not of principle but of detail, just 
as tbe force of a pound weight is imaltered whether Jt 
be composed of leader of feathers, or whether it act 
directly or through pulleys." 
XI. 
The Hedonistic Hedonism holds that pleasure 
Position is both the natoral end and the 

Supported. propej- criterion of action: 

The following quotation from Bentham (Princi- 
ples of Morals :ind LeEialiitioti, Works, Vol. 1, p. 1) 
gives n stiiteniunt of hoth thes" elements. "Nature 
has placed roan undur the guveroance of twoBOvereign 
masters, pain and pieii^ure. It is for them alone to 
point nut what we ougbt to do, [i, e, they are criteria] 
as well its to determine wh^it we shalldo[motiv»sj. On 
the one hand, the standard of right or wrong [crite- 
rion!; on the othuT the rhaiii of causes and effects 
[motives], are fastened to their throne." 

1. Pkttsifii a& Oriterion. That the tendency 
of an action to produce pleasure is the standard 
for judging its moral value is generally held by the- 
hedonists (o be so axiomatic as to be beyond 
argument. 

Bee Bain, Moral Science, p. 27. " The ultimate data 
must he accepted as splf-evident: they have no higher 
authority than that tnankind generally are diapnseil tO' 
accept them. . . Now there can be no proof offered 
for the position that happiness la the proper end of all 
human pursuits, the criterion of alt right conduct. It 
is an ultimate or Qual assumption to be tested by 
reference to the individual judgment of miinklnd.'" 
So Bentham, Enquiry 1,11. "The principle is not 
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susceptible of direct proofs for that wbich is used to 
prove everything elae can not itself be proved; a. ehain 
of proofs muat have their commenceroent some- 
where." Mill, UtilitarianiBm. (DisBertationa and 
Discussions, pp. 3J8'34<J). " The only proof capable of 
being given that an object Is visible la that people 
actually see it. In like manner the sole evidence it is 
possible to produce that anythini; is desirable is that 
people do actnaily desire it." See Stephen. Science 
of Ethics, p. 42; Spencer, Data of Ethica, pp. 30-32 
and p. 46; Lotue, Practical Philosophy, pp. 18-19: 
Bidgwick, Methods of Ethics, pp. 368-369. 

Hedonism, then, represents the good or the 
desirable and pleasni'e to bo two names for the 
same fact. "What indeed can be worth while iinleas 
it be either enjoyable in itself or at least a means 
to enjoyment f Would theft be considered bad if it 
resulted in pleasure or tmtfa itself good if its 
universal effect were pain ? 

2. Pleasure as object of desire. It is also 
urged that psychological analysis shows that pleas- 
are IS not only the desirable, but also always the 
desired. Deaire for an object is only a short way 
of saying desire for the pleasure which that object 
may bring. To want food is to want the pleas- 
ure it brings; to want scientific abihty is to desire 
to find satisfaction, or attain happiness. Thus it 
is laid down as a general principle that the inva- 
riable object of desire, and motive of action is some 
pleasure to be attained ; the action itself and the 
direct end of action being simply means to pleasnra 
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For a strong statement of this doctrine see Hill, 
Op. cit., pp. 354-5. "Desiring a thing and flnding it 
pleasant, averaiou to it and thinking of it as painful, 
are phenomena entirely inseparable, or rattier two 
parts of the same phenomenon,~in strictneaa of lan- 
guage, two different modes of naming the same pay- 
choloffical fact; to think of an object as desirable and 
to think of it as pleasant are one and the same thing. 
See also. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 436, Senses and 
Intellect, pp. 338-344; Sully, Outlines of Psychology, p. 
575, "The inclination or tendency of the active mind 
towards what ia pleasurable and away from what is 
painful is the essential fact in willing." Also pp. 57&- 
577. 

XII. Criticism. 

Pleasure Not Taking up the points in reverse 
the End order, we shall endeavor to show 
of Impulse, first, that the motive of action, in 
the sense of end aimed at, is not pleasnre. This 
point in itself, is, of course, rather psychological 
than ethical. Taking ap then the psychology of 
pleasure in its connection with wOl, we shall 
disonss its relation to impulse, to desire and to 
motive. 

It is generally agreed that tte raw material of 
volition is found in some form or other of the im- 
pnlsive or instinctive actions. Snch tendencies 
(e. y., the impulse for food, for drink, for unim- 
peded motion) clearly precede the reaching of an 
end, and hence the experience of any pleasure in 
the end. Our first actions, at least, are not for 
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pleseore; on the contrary, there is an activity for 

some independeiit end, and this end being reached 
there is plaaaure in an act which has Hucoeeded. 
This enggeats as a possible principle that pleasore 
is not BO much the end of action, as an element in 
the activity which reaches an end. What Aristotle 
Bays of another matter is certainly true of instinot- 
ivB action. " It is not true of every oharacteriatio 
' function that its action is attended with pleasure, 
except indeed the pleasure of attaining ita end." 

See Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Vol, II, 
pp. 299-300; SWgwick, Op. rit.. pp. 38-45. 

XTn. Criticism— Conifwwerf. 
Pleasure Not It may, however, be said that, 
the End while our instinctive actions have 
of Desire, another end than pleasure, this is 
not true of conscious desires — that, indeed, just the 
difference between instinct and desire is that the 
former goes blindly to its end, while the latter 
superimposes the thought of the pleasure to be 
reached upon t.he mere instinct. So we have to 
analyze the nature of desire. 

A child, led by impulse, has put a piece of sngar 
into his mouth, just as, under the same circnm- 
etancee, he would put a piece of stone into his 
mouth. But his action results in a state of pleas- 
ure wholl}' unforseen by him. Now the nest time 
, the child sees the sugar he will not merely have 
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tte impnlse to put it in his month. There will 
also be the remembrance of the pleasure enjoyed 
from sugnr previously. There is consciousnese of 
BTigar as satisfying impulse and hence desire for it. 
1. This is a descriptioQ ol an instance of desire. 
Does it bear ns out in the doctrine that pleasure is 
the object of desire ? It is possible that, in an irra- 
tional animal, the experience of eating food rein- 
forces the original instinct for it with associated 
images of pleasure. But even this is very different 
from a desire for pleasure. It is simply the pri- 
mordial instinct intensified and rendered more 
acute by new sensational factors joined to it. la 
the Eitrict sense, thtire is still no desire, but only 
stronger impulse. Wherever there is desire there 
is not only a feeling of pleasure associated with 
other feelings (e. g., those of hunger, thirst), bat 
there ib the conscioii^nesa of an object in which 
satisfaction tx found. The error of the hedoniatio 
psychology is in omitting one's conacionaness of an 
object which satisfies. The hedonists are quite 
right in holding that the end of desire is not any 
object external to consciousness, but a condition 
of consciousness itself. The error begina in elim- 
inating all objective (that is, active) elements from 
consciousness, and declaring it to be a mere state 
of feeling or sensatiDU. The practical conscioue- 
nese, or will, cannot be reduced to mere feeling, 
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any more than the theoretical < 
knowledge, can be bo reduced 

Even Mil], in its statement of the hedonistio 
psychology, does oot sncceed in making the object 
of desire mere pleasnre as a state of feeling. It 
is the "pleasant thing" and not pleasure alone 
which he finds equivalent to the desire. It is 
true enongh that sugar as an external fact does not 
awaken desire, but it is equally true that a child does 
not want a passive pleasure. "What he wants is his 
own activity in which he makes the sugar his own. 
And it should be remembered that the case of sugar 
is at once a trivial and an exceptional oue. Not 
even children want simply sweat-meats; and the 
larger the character which finds expression in wants, 
the more does the direct object of want, the bread, 
the meat, become a mere element in a larger system 
of activity. What a man wants is to live, and he 
wants sweet-meats, amusements, etc., just as he 
wants substantiala — on account of their value in 
Hfe. 

Profesaor James comparea the Idea that pleasure is 
the end of desire to saytng tbat " because no steamer 
can go to sea without inoidBntally consuming coal. 
. . . therefore no steamer c:in go to aea for any other 
motive than that of coal-coQaumption." Psychology, 
ToL II, p. 558. See tbe entireTiissaRe. pp. 540-559. 

2. Bat granting that an ' object ' and a ' pleas- 
ure ' are both necessary to desire, it may be argued 



that the 'object' is ultimately a means to 'pleas- 
ura' This expressly raises a question already inoi- 
dentally touched upon: What is the controlling 
element in desire T Why is the object tlioitght of 
as pleasant? Simply beo suae it is thought! of as 
satiBfj-ing wEnt. The hedonists, says Green (Pro- 
legomena to Ethics, p. 108). make the " mistake of 
supposing that a desire can l>e excited by the antic- 
ipation of its own satisfaction." This is to stiy, of 
conrse, that it exists before it exists, and thos 
brings itself into being. 

Green, Op. cit., p. 167. states the maUer thus: 
" OrdinHry motivps are Interests in the attainment of 
objects, without which it seRuis to the man thiit he 
eaimot satisfy himself, and in the attainment of 
which, becaiixe he has desired them, he will find a cer- 
tain pleasure, but only liecause he hHS previously de- 
sired tlipni, not because pleasures are the objecta 
desired." llrailley aaya mi this same point (Ethical 
Studies, p, 230): " The difterence is between my find- 
ing my pleiisure in an end, and my ttDding means for 
the end of my pleasure, and the difference is enor- 
mous." Consult the entire passage, pp. 226-335. Bee 
also Caird. Critical Philosophy of Kaot, Vol. II, p. 239. 

It is the object, then, which controls, and the 
pleasure is on acoount of ihe attaining of the 
desired object. Sut even this statement makes 
more division in desire than actually existsj for 

3. The real object of desire is activity itself. 
The will takes its rise, as we have seen, in impulse; 
in the reaching for something to satisfy some felt 



lack Now, in reality, desire adds nothing to 
impalse excepting consciousness at the impulse. 
Volitional action does not differ from impnlaive or 

inatinotive, except in bringing to consciottsiieaa the 
nature of the icctjif and of the aciipiiy necessary to 
satisfy it. But this makes juat the differencp 
betweon ' aatoral ' or animal activity, and ' moral ' 
or human activity. To be coDKCioos of the impulse 
is to eleyate it from a blind impelling force to an 
intended or proposed end; and thus, by bringing it 
before congciousnasB, both to extend its range and 
to idealize it, spiritualize it. To be consoious of an 
impulse for food meana to give up the unreasoned 
and momentary seizing of it; to consider the rela- 
tion of things to this want, what will satisfy it best, 
most easily, etc. The object of desire is not some- 
thing outside the action; it is an element in the 
enlarged action. And as we become more and 
more conscious of impulse for food, we analyze our 
action into more and more ' objects ' of desire, but 
these objects never become anything apart from the 
action itself. They are simply its analyzed and 
deHned content. Man wants activity still, but he 
knows better what activity means and includes. 

Thus, when we learn what the activity means, it 
changes its character. To the animal the activity 
wanted is simply that of eating the food, of 
realizing the momentary impulse. To man the 
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aotivity becomes enlarged to inolude the satisfaotioa 
of a whole life, aad not of one life Bingly, bat of 
the family, etc., connected with the single life. 
The material well-being of the famUy becomes 
ooe of the objects of desire into which the original 
impnlae has grown. Bnt we misinterpret, when 
we conceive of this well being as an estemai object 
lying outside the action. It meaua simply one 
aspect of the fuller action. By like growing con- 
BciousneBs of the meaning of the impulse, produc- 
tion and exchange of oommocUtieR are organized. 
The impulse for food is extended to include a 
whole range of commercial activitieB. 

It ia evident that this gi-owing consciousness of 
the nature of an impulse, whereby we resolve it into 
manifold and comprehensive activities, also takes 
the impulse out of its iBolntion and brings it into 
connection with other impulses. We come to have 
not a series of disconnected impulses, but one all- 
inolusive activity in which various subordinate ac- 
tivities (or conscious impulses) are included. Thus, 
in the previous example, the impulse for food is 
united with the family impulse, and with the 
impulse for communication and intercourse with 
society generally. It is this growing unity with 
the whole range of man's action that is the 
' Hpiritualizing ' of the impulse — the natural 
and brutal impulse being just thai which insists 



upon itaelC irrespective of all other wantB. The 
spiritualizing of the irapolBe is organizing it so 
that it beooms one faotor in action. Tbas we lit- 
erally come to ' eat to live ', meaning by life not 
mere physical existence, but the whole possible 
sphere of active hmnan relatione. 

4. Relation of activity to pleasnre. We have 
seen that the ' object ' of desire in itself is a mere 
abstraction; that the real object is foil activity itself. 
We are always after larger scope of movement, 
fuller income in order to get larger ontgo. The 
'thing' is always for the sake of doing; ia a part of 
the doing. The idea that anything less or other 
than life (movement, action, and doing), can satisfy 
man is as ridiculous when compared with the act- 
ual course of things in history, as it is false psy- 
chologically. Freedom is what we want, and free- 
dom means fall unimpeded play of interests, that 
is, of conscious impulses (see Sec. 34 and 51). If 
the object is a mere abstraction apart from activity, 
much more ia pleasure. Mere pleasure as an 
object is simply the extreme of passivity, of mere 
having, as against action or doing. It is possible to 
make pleasure to some degree the object of desire; 
this ia just what the voluptuary does. But it is a 
oommonplaoe that the voluptuary always defeats 
himself. He never gets satisfaction who identifies 
satisfaction with having pleasures. The reason is 



evident enough. Activity is vrhat we vrant, and sinoe 
pleaanre cornea trom getting what we want, pleasure 
oomea only with activity. To give up the activity, 
and attempt to get the pleaaure ia a contradiction in 
effect. Hence also the ' hedoniatic paradox ' — that 
in order to get pleasure we moat aim at something 
-else. 

There is an ioterestiiKf recognition ot l.liis io Mill 
himself, (see hU Autobiography, p. 142), Anil in Ms 
trtilltariaaiBin, in Jiscussing the feasibility of getting 
happiness, he shows fpp. 318-311)) that the sources of 
happineaa are an intelligent interest in surrounding 
things— objects of nature, achievements of art, inci- 
dents of history— and especially an imselSsh devotion 
to others. Which is to say that man does not Ilnd sat- 
isfaction in pleasure as such at all, but only in ob- 
jective affairs— that is, io complete interpretation, in 
activity with a wide and full content. Further con- 
sideration of the end of desire and its relation to 
pleasure may he found in Green, Op. clt.,pp. 133-132; 
pp. 163-167. Bradley, Mind, Vol. XIII, p. 1. and 
Dewey. Psychology, pp. 360-305. 

XIV. Criticism— Con(mwerf. 
Character It now being admitted that the end 

and of desire is activity itself in which the 
Pleasure, 'object' and ' pleasure ' are simply fac- 
tors, what ia the moving spring to action f What 
is it that arouses the mind to the larger activity? 
Most of the bedoniats have confounded the two 
senses of motive already spoken of, and have held 
that because pleasure is the end of desire, therefore 



it is the moving epring of condiitrt (or more often 
that becaaee it is the moving spring oi conduot 
it therefore is the end of deeire). 

Mr. Stephen (Science of Ethics, pp. 46-58), 
although classing himself an a hedoaiBt, has 
brought out this confusion very clearly. Ordinary 
hedonism confounds, as he shows, the judgment of 
what is pleasant — the supposed end — with the 
pleasant judgment— the moving spring. (See also 
Bradley, Op. eit,, pp. 232-236). It may be ad. 
mitted that it is feeling which moves to action, but 
it is the present feeling which moves. If the 
feeling aimed at moves, it is only as through 
anticipation it beodmea the present feeling. Now 
jfi this present feeling which moves ( 1 ) mere pleas- 
ure and (2) mere feeling at all? This introduces 
us to the question of the relation of pleasure (and 
of feeling in general) to character. 

1. If the existing state of consciousneas — that 
which moves— were pure pleasnre, why should 
there he any movement, any act at all? The feel- 
ing which moves must be in so far complex: over 
against the pleasure felt in the anticipation of an 
end as satisfying, there must be pain felt in the 
contrasting unsatisfactory present condition. There 
must be tension between the anticipated or ideal 
action, and the actual or present (relative) non- 
action. And it is this tension, in which pain is just 
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as normal &q element as pleasure, which moves. 
Desire is just thia teDeioD of an action which ttatis- 
fies, and ^et is only ideal, agatnat tax actual posaes- 
Bion which, in contrast with the ideal action, is felt 
as incomplete action, or lack, and benoe as unsatts- 
factory. 

2. The question now comes as to the nature of 
thia tension. We may call it ' feeling,' if we will, 
and say thai, feeling is the sole motive power to 
action. Bat there is no such thing as feeling at 
large, and the important thing, morally, is what 
kind of feeling moves. To take a mere abstraction 
like ' feeling ' for the source of action is, at root, 
the fallacy of hedonism. To raise the qnestion, 
What is it that makes the feeling what it is, is to 
reoog[iiz« that the feeling, taken concretely, is cAor- 
acter in a certain attitude. 

Stephen, who bm insisted with ^reat force that 
feeling is the aule 'motivH' to action, hiui yet. shown 
with equal cogency the nior;)! useleasmiss of suuh a 
doctrine, wIipu feeling is left unileflned (Op, cit., p. M). 
"The love of happiness must fxpress the boIp possible 
motive of JiidxB Iseariot and his ma»ler; it niiist ex- 
plain t,hc oumirict of Stylites oa his cdlnmn.ot Tiberius 
at Capi'etH.iif A Ketnpisinhiacell.and of Nelson in the 
cockpit of the Victory. It must be iqually good for 
Bai a tH, martyrs, hfToes, cowards, debauchees, ascetics, 
mystics, cynics, misers, prodigals, iiieD. women, and 
babes in arms," Surely. thi« Is only to say. in effect, 
that ' love of happineaa ' is a pure bit of acholasticiam, 
an undefined entity. 



In abedonietic argument ( by Stanton Coit, Mind, 
Vol XI, p. 349), the fallacy is seen in the following 
diseuBBion. The story is told of A-brahsm Lincoln 
that he once passed an animal in diatrenB by the 
side of the road, and tb&t, after going by, he finally 
went back and got him out of the ditch. On being 
praised for his act, he replied that he did it on his 
own account, since he kept getting more uncomfort- 
able as he thought of the animal in distress. From 
this, it cannot he inferred that love of pleasure is at 
the basis of moral acts. The mere lumping off of 
feeling as the spring of condnct overlooks the only 
important thing morally — the fact that Lincoln felt 
pain at the thought of the animal unrelieved, 
and pleasure at the idoa of its relief, just be- 
cause he was a man of compassionate ehaj-acter. 
It was not the feeling, but the character revealed 
in, and creative of, the feeling that was the real 
source of the act. 

To connect this with our previous account of de- 
sire (p. 20 ) : the important thing moraUy is that the 
nature of tie tension between fact and idea — the 
actual state and the ideal activity— is an espressiou 
of character. What kind of activity does it take 
to satisfy a manf Does riding in a comfortable 
carriage, and following the course of his own re- 
flections exhaust his need of action ? or does his full 
activity require that note be taken of a suffering 



animal ? It is the kind of oharaoter one is ( that is, 
ths kind of activity which satisfies and espTeaaes 
one ) which decides what pleasiire shall be taken in 
an anticipated end, what feeling of lack or hin- 
drance ( what pain ) there shall be in the given Btate, 
and hence what the resulting tension, or desire, 
shall be. It is, therefore, character which luovea to 
conduct. 

Mere wishing, the mere floating fancy of this or 
that thing as desirable, in not desire. To want is 
an active projection of character; reallyand deeply 
to want is no surface and passing feeling; it is the 
stirring of character to its depths. There may be 
repressed activity; that is not, of itself, desire. 
There may be an image of larger activity; that is 
not, of itself, desire. But given the consciousness 
of a repressed activity in view of the perception of 
a possible larger action, and a man strives within 
himself to break his bonds and reach the new satis- 
,^action. This striving within one's self, before the 
activity becomes overt, is the emotional antecedent 
of action. But this inward striving or tension, 
which canstitntes desire, is so tar from being mere 
emotion that it is character itself — character as it 
tarns an inward or ideal advance into an outward, 
or real progress, into action. 

Wb may fall bark on Ariatotie's statement (page 
38, of Peters' IradBlation of hia ethics): " The pleasure 



or pain that a<!ConipanieR an act tnuet be regardeil sa a 
test of character. He who abstaios from the pleiisurea 
of the hody and rejoices in his abstinence la teinpefate, 
while he wfao is vexed at having to abstain is still pro- 
(ti^rate. As Plato tells us, tnuu needs to be bo trained 
from youth np as to take pleasure and pain hi the right 

XV. 

Sumnnary. The trntli in hedonism ia Jts convic- 
tion that the good, the end of man, ie Dot to be 
found in any outward object, but only in what 
comes home to man in his own conscious experi- 
ence. The error ia in reducing this experience to 
mere having, to bare feelings or affections, elimi- 
nating the element of doing. It ia this doing 
which satisfies man, and it is this which involves as 
its content (as knowledge of impnlse, instead of 
blind impuke) objective and permanent ends. 
When Mil! speaks of the end of desire aa a '' satis- 
fied life," (p. 317 of Utilitarianism) he carriee our 
assent; but to reduce this satisfied life to feelings of 
pleasure, and absence of pains, is to destfoy the 
life and hence the satisfaction. Aa Mill recognizes, 
a life bounded by the agent's own feelings would 
be, as of course, a lite " centred in his own mis- 
erable individuality." (MjII, p. 319). Such words 
have meaning only because they suggest the con- 
trast with activity in which are comprehended, an 
' ends ' or ' objects ' (that is, as part of its defined 
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eoDtent) things — art, science aad industry — and 
perBonB (see Sees. 34 and 35). 

Here too we must 'back to AriBtoUe.' According 
to bin) the end of conduct is eudaimonia, success, wel- 
fare, satiafled life. Hut eudaimonia ia found not in 
pleasure, but in tbe fulfillment of iiuman powers and 
fuQCtioDS.iD which futfilJiuent, nince it is fulUIlmeat 
pleasurr is had. (Ethics, Bk. 1, ch. i-S). 

We now take up the question whether pleAEOiTe 
is a Etaudard of right action, baviag finished the 
disouasion concerning it as an end of desire. 
XVI. 
Pleasure The line of criticism on this point 
as the may be stated as follows: Pleasure 
Standard fails as a standard for the very reason 
of that it fails as a motive. Pleasure, 

Conduct, as co7ic:eiivd by the hedonist, ia paa- 
sive, merely agreeable Bensations, without any objec- 
tive and (jualitative (active) charaoter. This being 
80, there is no permanent, lised basis to which we 
may refer acta and by which we may judge them. 
A standard implies a single comprehensive end 
which unifies all acta and through connection with 
which each gets its moral value fixed. Only action 
can be a standard for acts. To reduce ali acts to 
means to getting a mere state of feeling is the inevi- 
table consequence of hedonism. So reducing thorn 
ia to deprive them of any standard of value. 

An end to serve as standard must be (1) a oom- 



preheoaive end for all the acts of an individnal, and 
(2) an end comprebending the activities of various 
individuals — a common good. 

1. The moral end most be that for the sake of 
which all conduct ooonra — the organizing principle 
of oondnct — a totality, a system. If pleasure is 
the end it is because each detail of condact gets its 
placing, its moral value thioogh relation to pleas- 
ure, through the Gootributiou it makea to pleasure. 

2. The moral end must also include the ends of 
the various agents who make up society. It must 
be capable of constituting a ftocial system out of 
the acts ot various agents, as well as an individual 
system out of the various acta of one agent; or, 
more simply, the moral end must be not only the 
good for all the particular acts of an individual, 
but must be a common good^a good which in satia- 
tying one, satisfies others. 

All ethical theories would claim that the end 
proposed by them served these two purpoaes. W© 
shall endeavor to show that the hedonistic theory, 
the doctrine that the pleasure is the good, is not 
capable of serving either of them. 

XVII. 
Pleasure 1. It does not unify character. In 
Not a the first place, the bedouistic theory 
Standard, makes an unreal and impossible sepa- 
ration between conduct and character. The psy- 



Oology of hedonism comes into oonfiiot with ite 
ethics. Aooording to the former the motive of all 
action is to sectire pleasure or avoid pain. So 
far as the motive is conceraed, on this theory there 
nan be no immoral action at alL That the agent 
shoold not be moved by pleaanre, and by what, at 
the time of acting, is the greatest pleasure poa- 
8ibl», would be a psychological impoagibility. 
Every motive would be good, or rather there would 
be no distinction of good or bad pertaining to the 
motive. The character of the ageq^, as measored 
by hie motives, could never, under such circum- 
stances, have any moral quality. 

To the consequences of action, or the conduct 
proper, however, the terms good and had might be 
applied. Although the agent is moved by pleasura- 
ble feelings, the result of his action may be painful 
and thus bad. In a word, on the hedonistic theory, 
it is only the external consequences of conduct, or 
conduct divorced from character, to which moral 
adjectives have any application. Such a separation 
not only contradicts our experience (see YIU), but 
inverts the true order of moral judgment. Con- 
sequpnoes do not enter into the moral estimate at 
all, except so far as, being foreseen, they are the 
act in idea. That is, it is only as the consequences 
are taken up into the motive, and thus related to 
character, that they are subject to moral judgment. 
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Indeed, except bo far as action eipreBsea character, 
it is not condnot, but mere physical sequence, aa 
irrelevant to morality ae the change in blood distri- 

bntion, which also is the ' result ' of an action. 
Hedonism has to rule out at the start the only 
thing that gives totality to action— the character of 
the agent, or conduct as the outcome of mptivea. 
Furthermore, the ordinary judgment of men, instead 
of saying that the sole moral motive is to get pleasure, 
would say that to reduce everything to means for 
getting pleasure is the very essence of immorality. 
On the point above, compare Bentham, Op. cit., 1, 
p. 48. "A motive is substantially nothing more than 
pleasure or pain operating in a certain manner. Now 
pleasure is in itaeK a good: nay, even, setting aside 
immunity from pain, the only good; pain is in itself 
an evil, and, indeed, wlQiout exception, the only evil; 
or else the words good and evil have no meaning'. And 
this is alike true of every sort nf pain and of every 
sort of pSeaBiire. It follows, therefore, immediately 
and incontestable, that there is no such thing us any 
sort of motive that is in itself a bad one. If motives 
are good or bad, it is only on account of their effects; 
good on account of their tendency to produce pleas- 
are or avert pain; bad on account of their tendency to 
produce pain or avert pleasure Now the case is, that 
from one and the same motive, and from every kind 
of motive, maj proceed actions that are good, others 
that are bad and others that are indifferent." Further, 
on p. 60, Bentham asks: "Is there nothing, then, 
about a man that can properly be termed good or bad, 
when on sucb or such an occasion lie suffers himself 
to be governed by such or such a motive? Yes, cer- 



teinly. his dUpoHHon. Now disposition is a kind of 
fletilioua entity, feigned for the convenience of dia- 
course, tn order to express wbat there is supposed to 
h^permanent in a man's frame of mind. It is with 
disposition as with everything else; it will be good or 
bad aocording to Its effetita." The first quotation, it 
will be noticed, simply states that the motive is in 
itself always good, while conduct (i, e., consequences) 
may be good, bad or indifferent. The second quotation 
seems, however, to pnss moral judgment upon charac- 
ter under the name of disposition. But disposition is 
judged according to the tendency of a person's actions. 
A good or bad disposition, here, can mean nothiug 
intrinsic to the person, but only that the person has 
been observed toact in ways that usually produce pain 
or pleasure, as the case may lie. The term is a 
'Bctiou', and is a baukhtiuded way of expressing a 
somewhat habitual rentilt of :i given person's conduct 
his motive remiiining good (or for pleasure) all the 
time. The agent would never pronounce any such judg- 
ment upon his own dispusilii>n, unless as a sort of 
BUpri.se that, his motive being ' good,' his actions turn 
out so 'bud' all the lime. At most, the judgment 
regarding disposition is a sort of label put upon a man 
by others, a label of "Look out fur him, he is dan- 
gerous," or, "Behold, a helpful man." 

The moral standard of hedonism does not, then, 
bear any relation to the character of the agont, does 
npt enable us to judge it, either as a whole or in 
any speeifio manifestatioo- 

xvm. 

It Does Not Give a Pleasure, as the and, 

Criterion for fails also to throw light 

Concrete Acts. on the moral valuo of 

any speciHc acta. Its failure in this respect is, 
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iadced, only the other side of that just spokeD 
ot There is no organizing principle, no ' univer- 
Bal ' on the basis of which various acts fall into a 
system or order. The moral life is left a series of 
shredFi and patches, where each act is torn off, as 
to its moral value, from every other. Each act is 
right or wrong, according as it gives pleasure or pain, 
and independently of any whole of life. There 
is, indeed, no whole of moral life at all, but only a 
series of isolated, disconnected acts. Possession, 
passivity, mere feeling, by its very nature cannot 
unite — each feeling is itself and that is the end ol 
it. It is action which reduces multiplicity to unity. 
We cannot eay, in the hedonistic theory, that pleas, 
ure is the end, but pleaem^s. 

Each act stands by itself — the only ijueetion is: 
What pleasure will it give t The settling ot this 
question ia the "hedonistic calcnlua." We must 
discover the intensity, dui-ation, certainty, degree 
of nearness of the pleasure likely to arise from the 
given act, and also its purity, or likelihood of being 
accompanied by secondary pains and pleasures. 
Then we are to strike the balance between the 
respective sums on the pleasure and pain sides, and, 
according as this balance is one of pleasure or pain, 
the act is good or evil. 

was the first to go into 
> has also given certain 
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memoriter verses statiDg "the points on which the 
whole fabric of morals and legialation may be seen to 
rest. 

Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure, 

Such marks in pleasures and in pains endure. 

Such pleasures seek, if private be thy end. 

If it be public, wide let them extend. 

Such paina avoid whichever be thy view. 

If pains must come, let them extend to few." 

This, however, in its reference to others, states the 
ulilitiirian ns well us the hedonistic view. 

Now, it mast be remembered that, if pleaanre 
ia the end, thero is no intrinsic connection between 
the naotive of the act, and its resnlt. It is not 
olaimed that there is anything belonging intrins- 
ically to the motive of the act which makes it result 
in pleasure or pain. To make such a claim would 
be to declare the moral quality of the act the cri- 
terion of the pleasure, instead of pleasure the 
criterion of the act The pleasures are external to 
the act; they are irrelevant and accidental to its 
quality. There ia no ' universal,' no intrinsic bond 
of connection between the act and its eonsequenoes. 
The consequence ia a mere particular state of feel- 
ing, which, in this instance, the act has happened 
to bring about. 

More concretely, this act of trutli -telling has in 
this iofltance, brought' about pleasure. Shall we 
call it right? Bight iu this instance, of oourso; 
but is it right generallyf la truth -telling, as such. 



right, or is it merely that this instaoce of it Lap- 
pens to be right? Evidently, on the bedonietio 
basis, we canuot get beyond the latter judgment. 
Prior to any act, there will be plenty of diffiaulties 
in telling whether it, as /larh'cu/m-, is right or wrong. 
The consequences depend not merely on the result 
intended, but upon a multitude of circumstances 
outside of the foresight and control of the agent. 
And there can be only a. precarious calculation of 
possibilities and probabilities — a method which 
would always favor laxity of conduct in all but the 
the most conscientious of men, aud which would 
throw the conscientious into uncertainty and per- 
plesity in the degree of their conscientiousness. 

"It once the p]vm of instinct are to be abolished 
and repla;:fd by a hiedonistic arithmetic, the whole 
realm or animateil n»tiire has to be reckoned with Id 
weaving' the tissue of moral relations, aud the problem 
becomes infinite and insoluble". — Martineau, Op. cit., 
Vol. II. p. 334. 

But waive thiK; let the particular case be settled. 
There JHaiillnolaw, no principle, indeed no presump- 
tion as to future conduct. The act is not right be- 
cause itiatmth-telling,\mtboc&use, ia this instance, 
cicumstances were each as to throw a balance of 
pleasure in its favor. This establishes no certainty, 
ao probability as to its nest ontoome. The result 
then will depend wholly upon circumstances exist- 
ing then — 'Circumstances which have no intrinsic 
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relation fco the act and wliioh must change from 
time to time. 

The hedonist would escape this abolition of all 
principle, or even rule, by falling back upon a 
number of cases — 'past experience' it is called. 
We have found in a number of cases that a certain 
procedure has resulted in pleasure, and this result 
is BufGcient to guide us in a vast number of caseB 
which eome up. 

Says Mill (Op. cit, pp. 332-4): "Duringthe whole 
pastduratioD of the species, mankind have been learn- 
ings by expetience the tendencies of actions, oa which 
experience all the prudence as well as all the moraUty 

of life are depcDdent Mankind must by this 

time have acquired positive belief as to the efCeots ot 
Bomeuctionsontbeir happiness; and the lieliefii which 
have thus come ilowo are the rules of morHlity for the 
multitude, and for the philosopher, until he has buc- 
ceedfd in finding belter. .... Nobody argues that 
the art of navigation is not founded on astronomy, 
be*ausp sailors cannot wait to calculate the 'Nautical 
Almanac". Being rational creatures, they go to sea 
with it ready calculated; and all rational creatures go 
out upon the sea of life with their minds miide up on 
the common questions of right and wrong, as well as 
on mauyof thet'ar more difficult queationsof wise and 
foolish." 

That we do learn from experience the moral 
nature of actions is undoubted. The only ques- 
tion ia; if hedonism were true, could we so learn? 
Snppoae that I were convinced that the resnlte of 
murder in the past had been generally, or even 
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without eiception (though this couM not be proved ) , 
painful; as long as the act and the result in the 
vaj ot feeling (pain or pleasure) are oonceived as 
having no intrinsic connection, this would not prove 
that in the present inatance mnrder will give a snr- 
plns of pain. I am not thinking of committing mur- 
der in general, but of murder under certain specific 
present circumstances. These circumstances may, 
and, to some extent, must vary from all previous in- 
stances of murder. How then can I reason from 
them to it? Or, rather, let me use the previous 
cases as much as I may, the moral quality of the 
act I am now to perform must still be judged not 
from them, but from the circomstanoes of the pres- 
ent case. To judge otherwise, is, on hedonistic 
principloB, to be careless, perhaps criminally care- 
less as to one's conduct. The more convinced a man 
is of the truth of hedonism and the more conscien- 
tious be is, the more he is bound not to be guided 
by previous circnmstances, but to form his judg- 
ment anew concerning the new case. This result 
flows out of the very nature of the hedonistic ideal. 
Pleasure is not an activity, but simply a particular 
feeling, enduring only while it is felt. Moreover, 
there is in it no principle which connects it intrin- 
sically with any hind of action. To suppose then 
that, because ninety-nine cases of murder have re- 
sulted in pain, the hundredth will, is on a par with 
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Teaaoniiig that because Dioety-niae days have* been 
frosty, the hundredth wiil be. Each case, takeo as 
particular, mast be decided wholly by itself. There 
is no continuoas moral life, and no system of con- 
doct. There is only a succession of unlike acts. 

Mill.in his examination of Whewell, (Diss, and Disa.. 
"Vol. III. pp. Io8-o9),tries to pstaljliah a general principle, 
-If not a universal law, by arguing that, even In excep- 
tional cases, the apent is l.iotind to respect the rule. 
'because to act otherwise would weaken the rule, and 
thus lead to its bein? disregarded in other cases, in 
which its observance results in pleasure. There are, 
he says, persons so wicked that their removal from the 
■earth would undoubtedly increase the sum total Of 
happlnesa. But if persona were to violate the general 
rule in these cases, it would tend to destroy the rule. 
"If it were thought allowable for any one to put to 
death at pleasure any human being whom he believes 
that the world would be well rid of,— nobody's life 
would be safe." That ia to suy, if every one were 
really to act upon and carry out the hedonistic princi- 
ple, no rule of life would exist. This does very well 
as a reduotio ad absurdjim o£ hedonism, or as an argu- 
ment agidnat adopting hedonism, but it ia difficult to 
see how Mill thought that it established a ' rule * on a 
hedonistic basis. Mill's argument comes to saying 
that if hedonism were uniformly acted upon, it would 
defeat itself— that is. pleasurewould not result. There- 
fore,inordertoget pleasure, we must not act upon the 
principle of hedonism at all, but follow a general rule. 
Otherwise put: hedonism gives no general rule, but 
we must have a general rule to make hedonism works 
and therefore there is a general rule I This begging of 
"the question comes out even more plainly as Mill goes 
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on : " IE one person may break thronjfh the rule on his 
own judgment, the sume liberty cannot be refused to 
others: and, since no one could rely on the rule's 
being observed, the rule would cease to exist." All of 
this ia obviously true, but It amounts to saying: " We 
mtcst have a rule, and this we would not have if we 
carried out the hedonistic principle in each case; there- 
fore, we must not carry it out." A principle, that car- 
ried out destroys all rules which pretend to rest upoa 
it, laya itself open to suspicion. Mill assumes the en- 
tire (inestion in assuming that there is a rule. Qrant 
this, and the necessity of not 'making exceptions,' 
that is, of not applying the hedonistic standard to 
each case, on its own merits, follows. But the argu- 
ment which Mill needs to meet is that hedonism 
Tenures us to apply the standard to each case lu itself, 
and that, therefore, there is no rule. Mill simply says 
—assume the rule, and it follows, t-tc. 

See Bradley, Op. cit, pp, 96-101; Green. Bk. IV, Ch. 
3; Martineau, Vol, II. pp. 329-3!M. 

XIX. 

The Sum We have been dealing with hedon- 
and the ism in its strict form— that which 
Quality makes a pleasure, conflidered as to 
of its intensity, certainty, etc., the end 

Pleasure of an act. Hedooism in this form 
as the fails to unify life, and fails, there- 
Standard, fore, to supply any standard. But 
the end of conduct is often stated to be the greatest 
possible sum of pleaanres, thus introducing a cer- 
tsin element of generality. Mill goes further and 
brings in the idea of quality of pleasure. 
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Regarding the sum of pleasures the followlag from 
Sidgwick (Op. cit p. 383; see also p. 114) givea the 
hedonistic atatement. "The assumption ia involved 
that all pleasures are capable of being compared quali* 
tativelj with one another and with all pains; that 
every feeling haa a certain intensive quality, positive 
or negative (or perhaps zero) in respect to its desira- 
bleness and that the quantity may be known, so that 
each may be weighed in ethical scales against any 
other. This assumption is involved in the very motion 
of maximum happiness," as the attempt to make" aa 
great as ponsible a sum of elements not quantitatively 
commensurable would lie a mathematical absiinlity." 

I. Stim of pleasures hb the moral end. This, 
first, taken as oriterion, eomea into confiiot mtb the, 
hedonistic psychology of pleaenre as the motive of 
acta; and, secondly, it requires some objective 
standard by means of which pleasure is to be 
summed, and is, in so far, a surrender of the whole 
hedonistic position. 

1. If the object of desire is pleasure or a state 
of feeling which exists only as it is felt, it is im- 
possible that we should desire a greatest sum of 
pleasures. We caa desire a pleasure and that only. 
It ia not even possible that we should ever desire a 
OOntinnuuB series of pleasures. We can desire one 
pleasure and when that is gone, another, but we can 
not unify our desires enough to aim at even a sum 
of pleasures. 

This ia well put by Green (Op. dt. p. 236). " For 
the feeling of a pleased persoui or in rflation to his 
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senseof enjoyment, pleasure cannot form asiim. How- 
ever numeroua the sourcea of a state of pleasant feel- 
ing, it is one and is over iiefore another cau be 
enjoyed. It and its successors can be udded together 
in thought, but not in enjoymi'nt or in imagJDation of 
an enjoyment. If the desire is only for pleasure, (. e,, 
for an enjoyment or feeliog of pleasure, we are sim- 
ply victiniB of words when we talk of desire for a sum 
of pleasures, mueii more when we take the greatest 
Imaginable sum to be tlii' most desiraljle." Seethe 
whole passage, pp, 235-246. 

2, But the phrase "sum of pleasures'' undoubt- 
edly has a meaning^ — ^though the fact that it hag a 
meaning shows the untruth of the hedonistic psy- 
chology. Sturendering this psychology, what shall 
we say of the maximum poHsibility of pleasure as 
the criterion of the morality of acts ? It must be con- 
ceded that this eoaeeption does afford some basis— 
although a rather Hiippery one — for the unification 
of conduct. Each act is considered now not in its 
isolation merely, but in its conuection with other 
acts, according as its relation to them may increase 
or decrease the possible sum of future happiness, 
But this very fact that some universal, or element of 
relation, albeit a quantitative one, has been intro- 
duced, arouses this inquiry : Whence do we derive 
it? How do we get the thought of a sum of pleasure, 
and of a masimam sum? Only by taking into 
account the objecfioe condiiiona upon xchich pleas- 
ures depend, and byjtaiging tlie pleasures from the 
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standprnnt of these objective conditions. When 
we imagine we are thinking of a sum ol pleasures, 
we are really thinking of that totality of conditions 
which will come nearest affording ns self-satisfac- 
tion—we are thinking of a comprehensive and ooa- 
tinuoug activity whose Tarious parts are adjusted to 
one another. Because it is complete activity, it is 
necessarily conceived as giving the greatest possible 
pleasure, but apart from reference to complete 
activity and apart from the objects in which this is 
realized, the phrase ' greatest stun of happiness ' is 
a mere phrase, Flcasores must be measured by a 
standard, by a yard stick, before they can be sum- 
med in thought, and the yard stick we use is the 
activity in which the pleasure comes. We do not 
measure conduct by pleasure, but we compare and 
sum up pleasures on the basis of the objects which 
occasion them. To add feelings, mere transitory 
consequences, without lirst reducing those feelings 
to a common denominator by their relation to one 
objective standard, is an impoasibUity. Pleasure is 
a sort of sign or symbol of the object which satis- 
fies, and we may carry on our judgment, if we will, 
in terms of the aign,without reference to the stand- 
ard, but to argue as if the sign were the thing, as 
if the sum of pleasore were the activity, is suicidal. 
Thut 



ence to the objects which chiefly interest him, aod has 
Its controlling power on that account. More strictly, 
it is a reference to an ideal state of well-being, a state 
In which he ehall be aatislJed; but the ot^eota of the 
man's chief inlerestt supply the filling of that ideal 
state." See the argument as put by Alexander {Moral 
Order and Progress, pp. 199-200). Alexander has also 
brought out (Ibid, pp. 207-210) that even if we are 
going to use a quantitative standard, the idea of a 
sum is not a very happy one. It is not so much a sum 
of pleasures we want, as a certain proportionate dis- 
tribution and combination of pleasures. " To regard 
the greatest sum of pleasures as the test of conduct, 
supposing that we could express it in units of pleas- 
ure, would be like declaring that when you had an 
atomic weight of 98 you had sulphuric acid. The 
numerical test would be useless unless we knew what 
elements were to be combined, and in what pro- 
portion. Similarly till we know what kinds of 
activities (and therefore what kinds of pleasures) 
go with one another to form the end, the greatest sum 
of pleasures will give us only the equivalent of the 
end, but will not tell ua what ihe composition of the 
end is, still less how to get at it; or, to put the matter 
more simply, when we know what the characters of 
persons are, and how they are eonililned in morality, 
we then estimate the corresponding sum of pleasures." 
(p. 209.) 

n. A certain quality of pleasnre the end. 
Some moralists, notably John Stuart Mill, introduce 
oonsideratione regarding the quality of pleasure into 
the conception of the end. "It is quite com- 
patible," says Mill, " with the principle of utility to 
recognize the fact that some kinds of pleasure 
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itre more desirable and mora valuable iban others." 
(p. 310.) Is it compatible? Is kind of pleasure 
the same &iiig an pltiasare? does not strict hedon- 
ism demand that all kinds of pleasure equally pre- 
sent as to intensity in conscionanesB shall l.>ci of 
the same value? To say otherwise is to give up 
pleasure as such as the standard and to hold that 
we have means for discriminating the respective 
values of pleasures which simply, as feelings, are 
the same. It is to hold, that is to say, that there is 
some standard of value external to the pleasures as 
such, by means of which their moral cjuality may 
be judged. In this case, this independent standard 
is the real moral criterion which we are employing. 
Hedonism is aurrendered. 

Kant's position on this point seems impregnable. 
" It is surprising,"hB s(iy8,"that men otherwise aalute 
can think it possible to distinguish between higher 
and lower desires, according aa the ideas which are 
connected with the feeling of pleasure have their ori- 
gin in the senses or in the understanding; for when 
we inquire what are the determining grounds of desire, 
and place them in some expected pleasantness, it is of 
no consequence whence the idea of this pleasing 

object is derived, but only how much it plennfs 

The only tiling that concerns one, io order to decide 
choice, is how great, how long continued, how easily 
obtained atid how often repeated, this agreableness is 
For as to the man who wants money to spend.il is all 
the same whether the gold was dug out of the moun- 
tain or washed out of the sand, provided it is every- 
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where accepted at the same value; so the man who 
cares only for the enjoyment of life does not aak 
whether the ideas are of the uaderstiiniliog or the 
senses, but only how inuch and how great pleasure 
they will give for the longest time." 
See also Bradley, Op. cit., pp. 105-110. 
When we ask how the differeaces in quality are 
eatablished and how we translate this qualitative 
_ difference into moral difference, the surrender of 
Ipleaaore as the standard becomes even more evi- 
Bdent. We naust know not only the fact of different 
' qualities, but how to decide which is 'higher ' than 
any other. We must bring the qualities before a 
tribunal of judgment which applies to them some 
etandard of measurement. In themselves qualities 
may be different, but they are not higher and lower. 
What is the tribunal and what is the law of judg- 
ment? According to Mill th« tribunal ^ is the pref- 
erence of those who are acquainted with both kiuda 
of pleasure. 

" Of two pleasures, if there- be one to which all. or 
almost all whohave experience of both, give a decidBd 
preference, irrespective of any feeling of moral obli- 
gation to prefer it, that is the more desirable 
pleasure." It is an unquestionable fact that aiich 
differences exist. " Few Imman creatures would con- 
sent to be changed into any of the lower animals for a 
promise of the fullest allowance of a beast'a pleasures. 
No intelligent person would consent to be a fool; no 
instructed person would be an ignoramus; no'per^ou 
I of feeling and conscience would be selfish and base. 



even though they should be persuuded that the fool, 
the duact) or the rascal ia better aatit^fied with hia lot 

than they are with theirs It is better to be a 

human being dissatisfied, thao a pig satifilled; better 
to be a Socrates dissatistled, than a fool aatistled. And 
if the fool or the pig are of a different opinion, it is 
because they only know their own side of the ques- 
tion. The other party to the comparison knows both 
sides. "—Mill, Op. cit.. pp. 311-313. And in an omitted 
portion Mill says the reaeoD that one of the higher 
faculty would prefer a auBering which goes along 
with that higher eiipacity, to more pleasure on a lower 
plane, is sometbirig of which "the moat appropriate 
appellation is a ^en^e of dignity, which all humao 
beings possess in one form or another." 

A question immediately arises regarding this 
standard of prefer ability. Is it the mere hietorical 
fact that some man, who has experienced both, pre- 
fers A to B that makes A more desirableF Sorely 
I might say that if that person prefers A, A is more 
desirable to him, but that I for my part prefer B, 
and that J do not intend to give up my prefereace. 
And why should I, even though thousands of other 
men happened to prefer A? B is the greater 
pleasure, none the less, to me, and as a hedonist I 
most cling to the only standard that I have. The 
hedonists, in a word, have appealed to feeling, and 
to feeling they must go for judgment. And feeling 
exists only as it is felt and only to him who feels it. 

On the other hand, perhaps it is not the bare 
fact that some men prefer oua pleasore to another 
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that makes it more desirable, bat Bomething in the 
character of the men who prefer. And this is 
what Mill implies. It is a " sense of dignity " 
belonging to man which makes his judgment of 
pleasure bettor than that of animals; it is the 
human being against the pig, Socrat^es against the 
fool, the good man against the rascal. This is the 
complete surrender of hedonism, and the all but 
esplicit assertion that human character, goodaess, 
wisdom, are the criteria of pleasure, instead of 
pleasure the criterion of character and goodness- 
Mill's " sense of dignity," which is to be consid- 
ered in all estimates of pleasures, is just the sense 
of a moral (or active) capacity and destiny belong- 
ing to man. To refer pleasures to this is to make 
it the standard, and with this standard the anti- 
hedonist may well be content, while asking, how- 
ever, for its further analysis. 

To sum up our long discussion of pleasure as a 
criterion of conduct in respect of its unity, we may 
say; Pleasure, «a it actually exists in wion, may be 
taken as a criterion, although not the realty primary 
one, of action. But this is not hedonism; for 
pleasure as it exists is something more than pleas- 
urable feeling; it ia qualified through and through 
by the kind of action which it accompanies, by the 
kind of objects which the activity comprehends. 
And thus it is always a secondary criterion. The 
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» begin to analyzR we must ask what 
kind of activity, what kind of object it is which 
the pleasure accompanies and of which it is a sym- 
bol We may, if we will, calculate a man's 
wealth in terms of dollars aad cents; bnt this is 
only because we can translate the money, the 
symbol, into goods, the reality. To desire pleasure 
instead of an activity of self, ia to substitute 
symbol for fact, and a symbol cut off from fact 
ceases to be a symbol. Pleasure, as the hedonist 
treats it, mere agreeable feeling without active and 
thus objective relationships, is wholly au abstraC' 
tion. Since an abstraction, to make it the end of 
desire retiults in self-contradiction; while to make 
it the standard of conduct ia to deprive lite of aU 
nnity, all system, in a word — of all standard- ■ 
XX. 
Thus far our examination of 
the hedonistic criterion has been 
devoted to showing that it will 
not make a system out of indivi- 
dual conduct. We have now to 
s not a common 
1 social unity to 



The Failure of 
'Pleasure as a 

Standard 
to Unify Con- 
duct Socially. 

recognize the fact that pleasure is 
good, and therefore fails to give i 
conduct — that is, it does not offer an end for which 
men may coflperate, or a good which reached by 
one muat be shared by another. No argument ia 
needed to show, theoretically, that any proposed 



moral criterion muBt, in order to be valid, barmoQ- 
ize the interests and activities of different men, or 
to show, practically, that the whole tendency of the 
modern democratic and pliiJanthropi*^ movement 
has been to discover and realize a good in which 
men shall Khare on the basis of an equal principle. 
It is contended that hedonism fails to satisfy theee 
needs. According to it, the end for each man is 
his own pleasarp. Pleasure is nothing objective in 
which men may eqnally participate. It is purely 
individual in the most esclnsive sense of that term. 
It is a state of feeling and can be enjoyed only 
while felt, and only by the one who feels it. To set 
it up for th» ideal of conduct is to turn life into an 
exclusive and excluding struggle for possession of 
the means of personal enjoyment; it is to erect into 
a principle the idea of the war of all against all. 
No end more thoroughly disintegrating than indi- 
vidual agreeable sensation could well be imagined. 
Saj'fi Kant, (paRe 116 of Abljott's Trans,, entitled 
Kant's Theory of Ethics) on the basis of the desire of 
happiness "there results a harmony like th»t which a 
• certain satirical poem depicts as existing between .a 
married couple bent on going to ruin: O, marvellous 
harmony, what he wishes, she wishes also; or like 
what is said of the pledge of Francis 1 to the emperor 
Charles V, what my brother Charles wishes that I 
wish also (»i3., Milan)." 

Almost all modem moralists who take pleas- 
ore as the end conceive it to be not individual 



pleaetire, but the happineas of all meu or even of 
alt sentient oreatnreB. Thus we are broaglit to the 
coaeideration of Utilitarianism. 

Says Mill (Op. cit., p. 323), "The bappinesa which 
forma the Utilitiirian standard of what ia right in con- 
duct is not the affent'a own hsyjpineas, but that of all 
concerned; aa between his own happiness and that of 
others, Utilitarianism requires him to be as strictljr 
impartial as a disinterested and benevolent spectator." 
And (page 315) liie Utilitarian standard Is "not the 
agent's own greatest happiness, but the greatest 
amount of happiness altogether." See also Sidgwick 
(Op. cit., p. 379), " By Utilitarianism ia here meant 
the ethical theory, flrst distinctly formulated by Ben- 
tham, that the conduct which, under any given cir- 
cumstances l9 externally or objectively right is that 
which will produce the greatest amount of happiness 
on the whole; that ia, taking into account all whose 
happiness is affected by the conduct. It would tend to 
clearness if we might call this principle, and lh« 
method based upon it, by some sucb name as Uni- 
veraalistic hedonism." As popularly put, the utilita- 
rian standard is the "greatest happiness of the great- 
eat number." While in its calculation "each is to 
count for one and only one," {Betttham}. And finally 
Bain (Emotions and Mill, p. 303), ■' Utility Is opposed 
to the aelflsh theory, for, as propounded, it always im- 
plies the good of society generally, and the subordina- 
tion of individual interests to the general good." 

XXI. 

Criticism of The otilitarian theory certainly 

Utilitarian- does away entirely with one of the 

ism. two main objections to hedonism — 

ite failoie to provide a general, as distinct from a 
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private end- The qnestion which we have to meet, 
however, is whether this extenHioQ of the end from 
the iodividnal to society is consisteat with the fun- 
damental principlea of hedoniBm. How do we get 
from individual pleasnre to the happiness of all? 

An inluitioniil utilitariiin, like Sidgwick, has read; 
SD answer which is not open to the empirical utilita- 
rians, like Benlhaiq, Mill and Bain. Methods of Eth- 
ics, Bk. HI, ch. 13-14. p. 355. "We may obtain the 
telf-evident pri7icipU that the good of any one individ- 
ual is of no more importance, as a part of universal 
good, than the good of any other. The abstract prin- 
ciple of the duty of benevolence, so far as it is norjni- 
zabU by direct Intuition" Is, "that, one is inorally 
bound to regard the good of any other individual ae 
much as one's own" — and page 364, "the primdples, 
aafar as they are immediately known by abstraut in- 
tuititni, can only be stated as precepts to seek (1) one's 
own good on the whole, and (2) the good of any other 
no less than one's own, in so far as it is no less an ele- 
ment of universal good.'' Sidgwick, that is, differs in 
two important points from most utilitarians, He 
holds that pleasure is not the sole, or even the usual 
object of desire. And he holds that we have an imme- 
diate faculty of rational intuition which informs us 
that the good of others is as desirable an end of our 
conductas is our own happiness. Our former arguments 
against pleasure as the end, bear, of course, equally 
against this theory, but not the following arguments. 
Criticisms of this position of Sidgwick'a will be found 
in Green |0p. cit., pp. 406-415); Bradley (Op. eit.. pp. 
114-117). 

The popular answer to the question how we get 
from individaal to general happiness, misses the 



entire point of the question. This answer simply 
says that happinesa ia ' inlrinsically desirable'. 
Let it be so; but 'happiness' in this general way ia 
a mere abatractton. Happiness is alwnya a parlio- 
iilar condition of one particular person. "Whose 
iiappiness is deeirable and to irkom? Becanae my 
happiness is intrinsically desirable to me, does it 
follow that your happiness is intrinsically desirable 
to me? Indeed, in the hedonistic psychology, is it 
not nonsense to say that a state of your feeling ia 
desirable to me? Mill's amplified version of the 
popular answer brings out the ambiguity all the 
more plainly. He says ( Utilitarianism, p. 349), 
'■ No reason can be given why the general happi- 
ness is desirable, except that each person, so far as 
he believes it to be obtainable, desires his own hap- 
piness. This, however, being a fact, we have not 
only all the proof which the case admits of, but all 
which it is possible to require, that happiness ia a 
good; that each person's happiness ia a good to 
that person i and the general happiness, therefore, 
a good to the aggregate of all persons." But does 
it follow that because the happiness of A ia an end 
to A, the happiness of B an end to B, and the 
happiness of C an end to C, that, therefore, the 
happiness of B and C ia an end to Af There ia 
obviously no ooonection between the premises and 
the supposed conclusion. And there appears to be, 
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as Mill puts it, only an acoount of the ambiguity 
of his laat clause, " the general happiness a good 
to the aggregate of all persons." The good of A 
and B and C may be a good to the aggregate 
(A + B + C), bnt what univerBalistic hedonism 
requires is that the aggregate good of A + B + 
C, be a good to A and to B and to C taken separately 
— a very different propoaition. Mill is guilty of 
the fallacy known logically as the fallacy of diyi- 
Bion — arguing from a collective whole to the dis- 
tributed units. Because all men want to be happy, 
it hardly follows that every man wants all to be 
happy. There ja, accordingly, no direct road from 
individualistic hedonism ^private pleasure — to uni- 
veraalistio — general pleasure. Moreover, if we 
adopt the usual psychology of hedonism and say 
that pleasure is the motive of acting, it is abso- 
lutely absurd to say that general pleasure can be a 
motive. How can I be moved by the happiness 
which exists in some one else ? I may feel a pleasure 
resembling his, and be moved by it, but that is 
quite a different matter. 

XXII. 

Indirect Means la there any indirect 

of Identifying method of going from the 

Private and pleasure of one to the 

Generai Pleasure, pleasure of all? Upon the 

whole, the utilitarians do not claim that there is any 
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□atinal and immediate connectdon between the 
desire for private and {or general happineBs, bnt 
snppoae that there are certain meane which are 
inRtnuneutal in bringing abont an identity. Of 
these means the sympathetic emotions and the 
influence of law and of education are the chiet 
Each of these, moreover, oofiperutea with the other. 

1. Sympathetic and Social Emotions. 

We are so oonstitnted by natnre that we take 
pleasure in the happiness of others and feel 
pain in their misery. A proper regard for our 
own welfare must lead us, therefore, to take an 
interest in the pleasore of others. Onr own feel- 
ings, moreover, are largely influenced by the feelings 
of others toward us. If we act in a certain way 
we shall incur the disapprobation of others, and 
this, independently of any overt pnnishment it 
may lead them to inflict upon us, arouses feelings 
of shame, of inferiority, of being under the dis- 
pleasure of others, feelings all of which are de- 
cidedly painful. The more enlightened our judg- 
ment, the more we see how oar pleasures are bound 
Up in those of others. 

'■ The Dictates of Utility " (Bentham. Op. cit„ p, E8> 
are neither more nor less than the dictates of the most 
extensive and enlighteoed (that is. well advised) benev- 
olence." and (p. 18), " The pleasures of lienevolenee are 
the pleasures resulting from the view of any pleasures 
supposed to be possessed by the bi-iiig's whii may be 
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the objects of benevolence Theae may iilaobe 

calkd the pleasures of good will, the plcitsures of eym- 
pathy, or Ihe pli^siires of the beoevolunt or socinl 
affections"; a ad (p. 144), " Wlinl motives (iudepejident 
ot such as IfgisUiilon and rdicloD mny choose to fur- 
nish) can onit mat) liuve to consult tlic happiness of 
anotiier? .... In answer to this, it cannot but be 
sdmitteil tbHt the only interests which a man at all 
times and upon ail ocoasiona in sure to find adequate 
motives for constiltinKi ure his own. Notwithstanding 
this, there are no occasions in which a man baa not 
eome motives for eoasulting the happim^ss of otber 
men. In the tlrst place be has, on all occasions, the 
purely social motive of sympathy and benevolence; 
in the next place he has, on most occoitiona, the semi- 
social motives of love of amity and love of Teputa- 
tion," And so in the "Deontology, which, however, 
was not published by Benthani himself, page 203, " The 
more enlightened one is, the more one forms the 
habit of general benevolence, because it is seen that 
the interests of men combine with each other in more 
points than they conllict in." 

2. Education and Law. 

EdncatioQ, working directly and internally upon 
the feelings, and government, appealing to them from 
without through commands and penalties, are con- 
stantly effecting an intireasing identity of self- 
interest and regard for others. These means 
supplement the action of sympalJiy and the more 
instinctive emotions. They stimnlate and even 
induce a proper interest in the pleasures of others. 
In governmental law, with its puniahmentB, we 
have an express instrument for making the pleas- 



iires of one harmonize with (or at least not cooHiot 
vith) tlie pleasures of othere. 

Thu3 Bpnth am, after Btatiag Ihst fin enlightened 
mind peri^eivea the identityofsplf-interest and that of 
others (nr of tgtUm and altniixm.as these interests 
are now ooramonTy eallw]), goes on (Deontolofry, p. 
201): " The majority do not have sufficient eulighten- 
ment.norenoiiirh moral feeling so that their character 
goes beyond the aid of laws, and 90 the legislator 
should supplemeat the frailty of this natural interest, 
In adding to it an artificial ioterest more appreciable 
and more continuous. Thus the government augments 
and extends the conoexion which exists between prii- 
dcDce and benevolence." Mill says {Op. cit, p. 383): 
'■ To do as you would be done by, and to love your 
neighbor as yourself, constitute the ideal perfection of 
nttlitarian moralily. As the means of making the 
nearest approach to this ideal, utility would enjoin, 
first, that laws and social arrangements should place 
the happiness or thH interest of every individual as 
nearly as possible in harmony with the interest of the 
whole; and, aenondly, that edueatiwn and opinion, 
which have so vast a power over human character, 
should ao use that power as to establish in the mind of 
every imiividuiil an indissoluble association between 
his own happiness and the good of the whole." 

xxirt. 

Private Pleasures In criticism of these indi- 

and rect methods of establishing 

General Welfare, the identity of 'egoism 'and 

' altrnism,' it may be said: 

1. That the supposed relation between the pri. 
vate and the general happiness is extrinsic, and 



hfiQce always accidental and open to exception. 
It IB not contended tb&t there is any order whioh 
morally demands that there be an identity of in- 
tereetfi. It ia simply argued that there are certain 
physical and psychological forces which operate, 
as matter of fact, to bring about such a result. 
Kow we may admit, if we like, that such forces 
exiet and that they are capable of accomplishing all 
that Bentham and Mill claim for them. But all 
that is established is, at most, a certain state of 
facts which in interesting as a state of facts, but 
which has no eapecial moral bearing. It is not 
pretended that there ia in the very order of things 
any necessary and intrinsic connection between the 
bappineBs of one and of another. Such identity 
aa exists, therefore, must be a mere external result 
of the action of certain forces. It is accidental. 
This being the case, how can it constitute the uni- 
versal ideal of action ? Why is it not open for an 
agent, under esoeptional circumstances, to act for 
his own pleasure, to the exclusion of that of others? 
We may admit that, upon the whole (or that 
always, though this is wholly impoasible to prove) 
in past experience, personal pleasure has been best 
attained by a certain regard for the pleasures of 
others; but the connection being wholly empirical 
(that is, of past instances and not of an intrinsic 
law), we may ask how it can be claimed that the 
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same ooanection is certain to hold in this new oase F 
Nor is it probable that any one would claim that 
the connection between individual pleasure and 
general pleasure had been so universal and inva- 
riable in past experience. 

IntHnaic moral considerations {that is, thoee 
based on the very nature of human action) being 
put aaide, a pretty strong case could be made 
out for the statement that individual happiness is 
best attained by ignoring the happiness of others. 
Probably the most that can be established on the 
other side is that a due pnidence dictates that some 
attention he paid to the pleasures of others, in cal- 
culating one's own pleaaures. 

And this su^esta: 

2. That the end is still private pleasure, general 
pleasure being simply a means. Granting all that 
the hedonists urge, what their arguments pro^e la 
not that the general pleasure is the end of actioD, 
but that, private pleasure being the end, regard for 
the pleasures of others is one of the most efficient 
means of reaching it. If private pleasure is a 
Bel£sh end, the end is not less selhsh because the 
road to it happens to bring pleasure to others also. 

See Royce, Religioua Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 
61-74. 

3. The use of education and law to bring about 
this identity, presupposes that we already have the 



ideal of the identity as something desirable to 
realize — it takes for granted the very thing to be 
proved. Why should it occur to men to uae the 
private influence of opioiou and education, and 
the public influences of law and penalty to identity 
private welfare with public, tinleas they were al- 
ready convinced that general welfare was the end 
of conduct, the one desirable thing? What the 
hedonist has to do i9 to show how, from the end of 
private happiness, we may get to the end of general 
happiness. What Bentham and Mill do show is, 
that if we take general happiaeas as the end, we 
may and do use edncatJon and law to bring about 
an identity of personal and general pleas 
Thia may go undoubted, but the question how we 
get the general happiness as the end, the good, re- 
mains unanswered. 

Nor is this all. The conception of general hap- 
piness, taken by itself, has all the abstraetness, 
vagueness and uncertainty of that of personal hap- 
piness, multiplied indefinitely by the greater i 
ber of persons introduced. To calculate the effeeta 
of actions upon the general happiness — ^when hap- 
piness is interpreted as a state of feeling^ia an 
impossibility. And thus it is that when one is 
Hpeaking of pleasures one is really thinking of wel- 
tate, or well-being, or satisfied and progressive 
hitman lives. Happiness is considered as it would 



be, if determined by certain active and well defined 
jaterests, and thus the hedonistic theory, while ooa- 
tradictiog itself, gets apparently all the support of 
aa opposed theory. Universalistie hedonism thaa, 
more or less expreHsly, takes for granted a social 
order, or community of persons, of which the agent 
is Hiraply one member like any other. This is the 
ideal which it proposes to realize. In this way — 
although at the cost of logical suicide — the ideal 
gats a content and a deliniteness upon which it is 
possible to base judgments. 

Th;it this Hocial of^nization of persons is the 
ideal which Mill is act ually thinking of, rather than 
any succession of states ol! u^reciiblt; sensation, is evi- 
dent by his treatment of the whole subject. Mill is 
quite clear that educiitioo ami Opinion may produce 
flM^sort of feeling. as well R8 truly benevolfnt motives 
to actions. For (.'Xaraple, in his critique of Whewell, 
he says, (Op. cit., p. 151): " All experience shows that 
the moral fedintci are preerninently artilicial, and the 
products oE culture; that I'ven whun reasonable, they 
ate no more spontaneous than the growth of corn and 
wine (which are quite »s natural), ami that the most 
senseless and peniicluiid fi^eling can aa easily be raised 
to the utmost Intensity by inculcatiou, as hemlock and 
thistles <!ould lie reared to luxuriant growth by sowing 
them inslead vC wheat." It is certainly implied here 
thiit legislation, edui^.ilion ami piililic opinion munt 
have aa a pre^^iippoded sCamlard Lh<^ identity of general 
and private interests nr else tliey may produce any- 
thing whatever. Thnt is to say. Mill instead of arriv- 
ing at his result of general buppiness simply takes it 
tor granted. 
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This fact and the further fact that be virtually 
deBoea happineas through certain objective interests 
and ends (thus reversing the true hedonistic position) 
ia obvious I'rom the foJlowing,(Mill, Op. eit., pp. 343- 
347): After again stating that thH moral feelings are 
capable of cultivation in almost any direction, and 
stating that moral associations that are of artiticial 
construction dissolve through the force of intellectual 
analysis{iy. his Autobiography, p. 136), and that the aa- 
Bociationof pleasure with the feeling of duty would 
-BtiQilarly dissolve unless it had a natural basis of sen- 
timent, he goes on. "' But there is this basis of power- 
ful natural sentiment. This firm foundation is that 
of the social feelings of mankind; the desire to be in 
unity with our fellow -creatures. The sonal state is at 
oTfx so natural, to necessary, and so habitual to man 
that exaept in some unnaiial droumetanaes, or by an 
^ort of mlitntiry abstraotion he never oanceives of 
himself otherwise than m a member of a body. Any 
condition, therefore, which is Maential to a state of 
society becomes more and more an inseparable part of 
every person's conception of the state of things which 
he is horn into, and which is the destiny of a human 
being." Mill then goes on to describe some of the 
ways in which the social unity manifests itself and 
influences the individual's conduct. Then the latter 
"coj^ps, aa though instinctively, to be conscious of 
himself as a being who of course pays regard to others. 
The good of others becomes to him a thing naturally 
and necessarily to be attended to, lil^e any of the phy- 
sical conditions of om existence. The deeply -rooted 
ooncsption ivhioh every ifuHvidual even now has of 
himself as a social being tends to make him feel it as 
one of hi" natural wants, that there should be harmony 
between his feelings and aims and those of his fellow- 



creatures. This conviction is Ihe ultimate sanction of 
the greatest happiness morality." 

It 18 to be Qotioed that there in mvolved in this 
soconat three ideas, any one of which involves such 
a reconstraction of the pleasure theory as to be a 
eurrendET of hedonism. 

1. There is, in one instance, a natural (or in- 
trinsic) connection between the end of conduct and 
the feelings, and not simply an external or artiflcial 
bond. This is in the case of the 3ocia) feelings. 
In other words, in one case the ideal, that is, happi- 
nesB, is intrinsicaliy, or necessarily conoectod with 
a certain kind of conduct, that flowing from the 
social impulses. This, of course, reverses hedonism 
for it makes happiness dependent npon a certain 
kind of conduct, instead of determining the nature 
of conduct according as it happens to result in 
pleasure or pain. 

2. Man conceives of himself, of his end or of 
his destiny as a member of a social body, and 
this conception determines the nature of his wants 
and aims. That is to say, it is not mere happiness 
that a man wants, but a certain kind of happiness, 
that which would satisfy a man who conceived of 
himself as social, or baying ends and interests in 
common with others. 

3. Finally, it is not mere general "happiness" 
which is the end, at all. It is social imtty; " bar- 



taony of feelings and aims," a beDefioial oondition 
for one's self in which the benefits of all are included. 
Instead of the essentially vague idea of atates of 
pleasnrable sensation we have the conception of a 
oommiiQity of interests and ends, in secnring which 
alone is true happiness to be found. This concept 
tion of the moral ideal we regard as essentially 
trae, bnt it is not hedonism. It gives np wholly 
the notion that pleasure is the desired, and, since it 
sete up a standard by which it determines pleas- 
ure, it gives up equally the notion that pleasure as 
such is the desirable. 

In addition to the worlta already re fprrpd to. the 
following will give fuller ideas of hedonism and util- 
ItarianiBm: For historical treatment see Sidgwick, 
History of Ethics; Jodl, Geschtchte der Ethik, Vol. 
IL, pp, 432-4fJ8; Bain, Moral Science, Historical Men- 
tion; Gnyau, La Morale Anglaise Contemporaine; 
Wallace, Epicureanism; Pater. MariuB, the Epicurean, 
Paley, Moral and Political Philosophy; Groto, Exam- 
ination of the Utilitarian Philosophy (especially tair 
and valuable criticism); Lecky, History of Europeitn 
MoralB, Vol. 1, cb. 1; Birks, [Jtilitarlanism (hostile); 
Blackie, Four Phases of Morals: Essay on Ulilitar- 
laoism (hostile); Gizycki, Students' Manual of Elhiciil 
Philosophy, (Coil's trans., favorable); Oalderwood, 
Hund-Book of Moral Philosophy (opposed); Laurie, 
Ethica (e. g„ p. 10). " The object of vrill is not pleas- 
ure, not yet happiness, but reason-given law— the law 
of harmony; but this necessarily aseertaioeil through 
feeling, and, therefore, through bappineas," 

Wilson and Fowler, Principles of Morals. Vol. L 
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pp. 98-112; Vol. II, pp. 262-273. Paulsen. .System der 
Ethik, pp. 195-210. 

XXIV. 
The Utilitarian Theory There has lately 
Combined With the been an attempt to 
Doctrine of Evolution, e o m b i n e ntilitariaa 
morality with the theory of evolution. This poei- 
tion, chiefly as occupied by Herbert Spencer and 
Leslie Stephen, we shall now examine. 

Alexander, also. Moral Order and Progress, makes 
'— <w.lise of tlie theory ot evolution, but does not 
-• unite it with any form of hedonisiu. 
^' ""ibination, at least three decided ad- 

J^ / jt' ""<«J over ordinary utilitarianiani, 
\^ X ^^ ■•mpirical rules' into 'rational 

hedonists regard pleasure 
"•« theory of evolntion en- 
relation of ac(8 to 
ordinary theory. As 
ary theory is not sci- 
fnlly recognize the 
sting between certain 
jS (or pains) as effects. 
„aizes that some acts do result 
ur pleasure, but does not show Aow or why 
they BO result. By the aid of the theory of evoln- 
tion we can demonstrate that certain acts must be 
beneficial becaose furthering evolutioii, and others 
painful because retarding it 
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spencer, Data of Ethics, pp. 57B8. " Morality 
property »o-calle<l— the Bcience of right oondiict^-hiia 
(or its objwi to determine Jiow and why certain rules 
of oondut^t are detrimental, and certain othRr rulea 
bencllcial. Those good and bad results cannot be acci- 
dental, but inuBl be necessary conseqnences ot the 
constitution of things; and I conceive it to be the 
business of moral science to deduae, from the law* of 
Hfe and the condltioiu of exUtenct, what kinds of 
action «e™j«ori(y tend to produce happloess.and what 
kinds to produce unhappiness. Having done this, its 
deductions are to be recognized as laws of conduct; 
and are to be conformed to irrespective of a direct 
estimation of happiness or misery The objec- 
tion which I have to the current utilitarianism is, 
that it recognizes no more developed form of utility 
—does not bfib that it bas reached but the initial stage 

of moral science tt is supposed that in future, 

as now. utility is to be determined only by observation 
of results; iind that there is no possibility of knowing 
by deduction from fundamental principles what con- 
duct must be detrimental and what conduct mmit be 
beneficial." Cf. also ch, IX, and Stephen, Science of 
Ehtica, ch. IS. 

It ia contended, tlien, that by the use bf the evo- 
lutionary theory, we may substitnte certain condi- 
tions, which in the very nature o( things tend to 
produce happiness, for a calculation, based upon 
observation of more or lens varying cases in the past, 
of the probable results of the apecilic action. Thus 
we get a fixed objective standard and do away with 
&I1 the objectioiia baaed upon the uncertainty, 
vagueness and liability to exceptions, of the ordinary 
utilitarian morality. 



Spencer. Op. dt„ p. 1B2: "When alleging that 
empirical utilitHriaaiBin is but introductory to rational 
utilitariauiam I pointed out that the last does not 
take welfare for its immediate object of pursuit, but 
takeaforits immediate object of pursuit conformity 
to certain principles ivhicb, in the nitture of things, 
causally determine welfare." 

2. It reconciles 'intuitionalisna' with 'empir- 
icism.' The theory of evolution not only givee ns 
an objective standard on which happiness neoee- 
sarily depends, and from which we may denve our 
laws of conduct, instead of deriving them from ob- 
servation of particular cases, but it enables us to 
recognize that there are certain moral ideas now 
innate or intuitive. The whole human race, the 
whole animal race, baa for an indeflnito time been 
undergoing experiences of what leads to pleasure 
and of what leads to pain, until finally the results 
of these experiences have become organized into 
our very physical and mental make-up. The first 
point was that we could substitute for consideration 
of results consideration of the causes which deter- 
mine those results; the present point is that so far 
as we have to use results, we can use those of the 
race, instead of the short span of the individual's 
life. 

Spencer, Op. cit., pp. 123-124. " The experiences of 
utility organiKed and consolidated through all past 
generations of the human race have been producing' 
corresponUing nervous modifications, which, by con- 
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tinned transmisaion and accumulation, have become 
in U3 certain facnltiea of moral intuition— certain 
emotiona corresponding to right and wrong conduct. 
which have no apparent basis in the individual expe- 

riencea of utility Theevolutionhypothesiathus 

enables ua to reconcile opposed moral theories 

The doctrine of inoale powers of moral perception 
become congruous with the utilitarian doctrine, when 
It is seen that preferences and averaioDS are renilered 
organic by inheritance of the effects of pleasurable 
and painful experiences in progenitora." 

3. It reoonciles 'egoism' with 'altruism.' As 
we have seen, the relation of porsonal pleasure to 
general bappineae presents very Berious difBcultiea to 
hedonism. It is claimed, however, that the very pro- 
eesB of evolntioD. necessitates a certain identity. 
The being which aurvives mnat be the being which 
has properly adapted himself to bja environment, 
which is largely social, and there is assurance that 
the conduct will be adapted to the environmeot 
jnst in the degree in which pleasure is taken in 
acts which concern the welfare of others. If an 
agent has no pleaaare in such acta he will either not 
perform them, or perform them only occasionally, 
and thns will not meet the conditions of surviving. 
If snrronnding conditions demand constantly certain 
actions, those actions in time must come to be pleas- 
nrable. The conditions of survival demand altrn- 
istic action, and hence' such action must become 
pleasurable to the agent (and in that sense egotistic). 
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" From the lawa of life (Spencer Op. oit., p. 205) it 
must be concluded that unceasinff social diacipline 
will so mould human action, that eventually sympa- 
thetic pleasures will be pursued to the fullest extent 

advantageous to each and all Though pleasure 

may be gained by giving pleasure, yet the Ibougbt of 
the sympathetic pleasure to be gaiued will not occupy 
consciousness, but only the thought of the pleasure 
given." 

XXV. 
Criticism Regarding the whole foregoing 

of scheme, it may be said so far as it 

Evolutionary is true, or suggestive of truth, it is 
Utilitarianism, not hedonistic. It does not judge 
actions from their efTeots in the way of pleasure or 
pain, but it judges pleasures from the basis of an 
independent standard ' in the nature of things.' 
It is expressly declared that happiness is not to be 
BO much the end, as the tist of conduct, and it is 
not happiness in general, of every sort and kind, 
but a certain kind of happiness, happiness condi- 
tioned by certain modes of actirity, that is the test 
Spencer's hedonism in its final result hardly comes 
to more than saying that in the case of a perfect 
individnal in a perfect society, every action what, 
ever would be accompanied by pleasure, and that, 
therefore, in auch a society, pleasure would be an 
infallible sign and test of the morality of action — a 
position which is not denied by any ethical writer 
whatever, unless a few extreme aacetica. Such s 
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position nimply determines the value of pleasure 
by aa independent criterion, and then goes on to 
say of pleasure so determined, that it is the test -of 
the morality of action. This may be true, bat, true 
or not, it is not hedonistic. 

Furthermore, this standard by which the aatore 
of pleasure is determined is itself an ethical (that 
is, active) standard. Wo have already seen that 
Spencer conceives that the modes of producing hap- 
piness are to be deduced from the " laws of life and 
the conditions of existence". This might be, of 
course, a deduction from physical laws and condi- 
tiona. But when we find that the laws and condi- 
tions which Spencer employs are mainly those of 
social life, it is difficult to see why he is not employ- 
ing a strictly ethical standard. To deduce not 
light actions directly from happiness, but the kinds 
of actions which will produce happiness from a con- 
sideration of a certain ideal of social relationships 
seems lilce a reversal of hedonism; but this is what 
Mr. Spencer does. 

xxvt. 

The Real Mr. Spencer expressly recognizes 

Criterion that there exists (1) an ideal code of 

of conduct, formulating the conduct of 

Evolutionary the completely adapted man in the 

Ethics. completely evolved society. Such a 

code ifi called absolute ethics as distinguished from 
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relati^ie ethics^a oode the injanctions of wliich are 
alono to be oonsidered " as absolateiy right, in con- 
trast with those that are relatively right or least 
wrong, aad which, a§ a syatem of ideal conduct, is 
to serve as a standard for our guidance in solving, 
as well as we can, the problems of real conduct " 
(p. 275 of the Data of Ethics). The ideal code 
deals, it will be observed, with the behavior of the 
completely adapted man in a completely evolved 
society." This ideal as elsewhere stated, is "an 
ideal social being so oortHtituted that his spontane- 
ous activities are congruone with the conditions 
imposed by the social environment formed by 

other such beings The ultimate man is 

one in whom there is a correspondence between 
all the promptings of his nature and all the 
requirements of his life as carried on to society" 
(p. 275). Furthermore, "to make the ideal man 
Berve as a standard, he has to be defined in terms 
of the conditions which his nature fulfill — in terms 
of the objective requisites which must be met 
before oonduot can be right" (p. 179), " Hence it 
is manifest that we must cooaider the ideal man as 
existing in the ideal social state " (p. 280). 

Here we have in the most express terms the rec- 
ognition of a final and permanent standard with 
reference to which the nature of happiness is deter* 
mined, and the standard is one of social relation- 
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ships. To be Rare it is oUimed that the standard 
is one which results in greatettt hap[)ia«ss, bat every 
ethical theory has always claimed that the ideal 
moral condition would be accompanied by the maz- 
imom possible happiness. 

2. The ideal state is defined with reference to 
the end of evolution. That is, Spencer defines 
pleasure from an independent standard instead of 
asing pleasure as the standard. This standard is 
to be got at by considering that idea of " folly 
evolved conduct " given by the theory of evolution. 
This fully evolved conduct implies: (i.) Greatest 
possible quantity of life, both in length and 
breadth; (ii.) SimOar maintenance of life in pro- 
geny; and (iii) Life in which there is no interfer- 
ence of actions by one with those of another, and, 
indeed, life in which the " members of a society 
^ve material help in the achievement of ends, 
thus rendering the " lives of all more complete ". 
(See Chap. II of Data of Ethics). Furthermore, 
the "complete life here identified with the ideally 
moral life " may be otherwise defined as a life of 
perfect equilibrium (p, 74), or balance of functions 
(p. 90), and this considered not simply with refer- 
ence to the individual, but also with reference to 
the relation of the individual to society. " Com- 
plete life in a complete society is but another name 
for complete equilibrium between the co-ordinated 
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activities of each social niiit and those of the ag- 
gregate of units" (p. 74, and the whole of chap. 
V. See also pp. 169-170 for the position that 
the end is a scx^iety in which each individual has 
full functions freely exercised in dne harmony, and 
is, p, 100, " the BpontaneouB exercise of duly pro- 
portioned faenlties "). 

3. Not only is pleasure thus determined by an 
objective standard of " complete living in a com- 
plete society " but it is expressly recognized that 
as things are now, pleasure is not a perfect guide 
to, or even test of action. And this difficulty ia 
thonght to be removed by reference to the ideal 
state in which right action and happiness will fully 
coincide. 

The failure of pleasure as a perfect test and 
guide of right oondnot, comes out in at least threo 



1. There is the conflict of one set of pleasures 
with anotlier, or of present happineds with future, 
one lot having to be surrendered for the sake of 
another. This ia wroag, since pleasure as such is 
good, and, although a fact at present, exists only on 
account of the incomplete development of society. 
When there is " complete adjustment of humanity 
to the social state there will be recognition of the 
truth that actions are completely right only when, 
besidea being conducive to futore happiness, spedal 
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and general, they are immediately pleasurable, and 
that painfulnoBS, not only ultimate but proximate, 
is the coacomitant of actions which are wrong " 
(p. 29. See for yarions cases in which " pleasiireB 
are Dot connected with actions which mnat be per- 
formed" and for the statement that this di£fionlty 
will be removed in an ideal static of society, p. 77; 
pp. 85-87; pp. 0S-<19). 

2. There ia also, at present, a conflict of indi- 
vidual happiness with social welfare. In the first 
placo, as long as there exist antagoniEtic aocieties, 
the individual is called upon to sacrifice his own 
happinesH to that of others, but " such moralities 
are, by their definition, shown to belong to incom- 
plete conduct; not to oondoct that is fully 
evolved" (See pp. 183-137). Furthermore, there 
will be conflict of olaima, and consequent compro- 
mises between one's own pleasure and that of 
others (p. 148), until there is a society in which 
there is " complete living through voluntary co- 
operation", this implying negatively that one nhall 
not interfere with another and shall fulfill contracts, 
and positively that men shall spontaneously help to 
aid one another lives beyond any specified agree- 
ment (pp, 146-14!)). 

3. There is, at present, a conflict of obligation 
with pleasure. Needed activities, in other words, 
have often to be performed under a pressure, which 
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either leBsens the pleasare of ths action, or brings 
pain, the act being performed, however, to svoid a 
greater pain (so that thia point really corner nnder 
the first head). But "the remoulding of humaii 
nature into fitness for the requirements of social 
life, must eventually make all needful activities 
pleaeurable, while it makes dis pleasurable all 
activities at variance with these requirements" 
(p. 183). "The things now done with dislike, 
through sense of obligation, will be done then 
with immediate liking" (p. H4, and p. ISO; 
and pp. *255-2fiG). All the quotations on these 
varioua points are simply so many recognitions 
that pleasure and piiin as such are not teste of 
morality, but that they become so when morality 
is independently realized. Pleasure ia not now a 
test of oooduot, but becomes such a test as fast as 
activity becomes full and complete! What is this 
but to admit ( what was claimed iu Sets. XTII ) that 
activity itself is what man wants; not mew activity, 
but the activity which belongs to man as man, and 
which therefore has for its realized content all 
man's practical relationships. 

OC Spencer's concpption of the ideal as soniethitig 
not now ri>nllze<1, but to be some time ur other realised 
once (or all. we have said nothing, But see below. 
Sec. M, iinil uIkO Alexnmler.Op. clt.. pp. 264-277, and 
also Jamo-f. Unitarian toviflw, Vol. SSIl., pp. 212-213, 

We have attempted, aLove, to deal with evoln- 



tionary ethics only ia the one point of its supposed 
coDnectioa witb pleasure as a standard. Accounts aod 
criticisms of a broader scope wUI lie found in Darwin, 
Descent of Man; Martineau. Op, nit., Vol. II, pp. 335- 
393; Sciiurujan, Ethical Import of Darwinism; dorley, 
Etbica of Naturaliam, chapters V, and VI; Stephen, 
Science of Ethics, particularly pp. 31-34; 78-89; 359- 
379; Royce. Beligloua Aspect of I'hiloBophy, pp. 74-85; 
Everett, Poetry, Comedy and Duty, Essaj on the New 
Ethics; Seth in Mind. Jan. 1889, on Evolution of Mo- 
rality; Dewey. Andover Review, Vol. VII. p. 670; 
Hjslop, Ibid., Vol. IX, p. .148. 

XXVM. 
Formal Ethics. We come now to the ethical 
theories which attempt to find the good not only 
in the will itself, but in the will irrespective of 
any end to be reached by the will. The typical 
instance of such theories is the Kantian, and we 
shall, therefore, make that the basis of onr esamin- 
ation. Kant's theory, however, is primarily a theory 
not of the good, but of the nature of duty, and that 
makes a statement of his doctrine somewhat more 
difficult. 

" The concept of good and evil must not he deter- 
mined before the moral law (of which it seems as if it 
must be the foundation), but only after it and by 
means of it " (Abbott's Trans., p. 154). 

Separating, as far as we can, his theory of the 
good from that of duty, we get the fojlowiog re- 
sults: 

1. OoodoesBhelongstothe will, and to that alone, 
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" Nothing can possibly be oonceived, in the world 
or out of it, which can be called good withontqnal- 
ificstion except a good will." The will is not good 
because of what it brings about, or what it is fitted 
to bring about; that is, it is aot good on account 
of its adaptation to any end outside of itself. It 
is good in itself. "It is like a jewel which 
shines by its own light, having its whole value in 
iteelf." 

2. The good, theu, is not to be found in any 
objfcf of will or of desire, nor in the will so far as it 
ia directed towards aii end outsitle itself. For the 
will to be moved by inclination or by desire is for it 
to be moved for the sake of Rome external end, which, 
moreover, is always pleasure (Kant, i. e., agrees 
with the hedonists regarding the object of desire, 
but on that very ground denies that pleasure is the 
good or the desirable). If, then, no object of desire 
can be the motive of a good will, what is its motive ? 
Evidently only some principle derived from the will 
itself. The good will is the will which acts from 
regard to its own law. 

3. What is the nature ot this law ? AH objeota 
of desire {i. e., all material) have been excluded 
from it It must, therefore, be purely formal. 
The only content of the law of the good will ia the 
idea of law itself. The good will acts from rever- 
ences for law as law. It not only acta in confor- 
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mity with law, bat bas the eonceptioD of law as its 
directing epring. 

4. There most, however, be fiome application of 
this motive of law in general to partionlar motives 
or acts. This ia securedj as follows t The idea of 
law carries with it the idea of universality or self- 
ideutity. To act from the idea of law is then bo to 
act that the motive of action oan be generalized — 
made a motive for all condnct. The good will is 
the legislative will; the will whose motive can be 
made a law for conduct nniveraally. The ques- 
tion in a specific case is then: Can your motive 
here be made universal, i. e., a law? If the action 
ia bad, determined by an object of desire, it will be 
contingent and variable, since pleasures are differ- 
ent to different persons and to the same person 
from moment to moment. The will is good, 
then, when its motive (or maxim) is to be found 
solely in the legislative form of the action, or in its 
fitness to be generalized into a universal principle 
of conduct, and the law of the good will is: "Act 
so that the maxim of thy will can always at the 
same time hold good as a principle of universal 
legislation" (Abbott's Trans., p. 119; also p. 55). 

5. The apphcation may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing cases: 

(a) Borne one, wearied by what he conceives to 
be the entire misery of life proposes to commit aui- 
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cide, but he asks MmseK whether thin maxim based 
on the principle of self-love oould become a nniver- 
bbI law of nature : and " we see at once that a system 
of nature in which the very feeling, whose office is 
to compel men to the preservation of life, ahoold 
lead men by a universal law to death, cannot be 
conceived without contradiction". That ie to say, 
the principle of the motive which would lead a man 
to suicide cannot be generalized without becoming 
contradictory^it cannot be made a law universal. 

(b) An individual wishes to borrow money which 
he knows that he cannot repay. Can the maxim of 
this act be universalized? Evidentlynot: "a system 
of nature in which it should be a universal taw to 
promise without performing, for the sake of private 
good, would contradict itself, for then no one would 
believe the promis& — ^the promise itself would be- 
come impoesible as well as the end it had in view." 

(c) A man finds that he has certain powers, 
bnt is disinclined to develop them. Can be make 
the maxim of such conduct a universal law? He 
canaot will that it should become universal. " As a 
rational being, he must will that his faculties be 
developed." 

{d) A prosperous individual is disinclined to re- 
lieve the misery of others. Can his maxim be gen- 
eralized ? " It is impossible to vyill that suoh a 
principle should have the univeraal validity of a 



law of nature. For a will which resolved this 
would contradict itself, io as much as manj cases 
might occur in which one wonld have need of the 
love and sympathy of others, and in which, by 
anoh a law of nature, apmng from his own will, he 
would deprive himself of all hope of the aid he 



In conclusion, then, the good is the good will 
itself, and the will is good in virtue of the bare 
form of its action, independently of all special 
material willed. 

See Abbott's trans., pp. 9-46, 105-120, Caird's Criti- 
cal Philosophy of Kant, Vol. II, pp. 171-181; 209-312. 
XXVIII. 
Relation The Kantian theory, as already 
of this noticed, agrees in its psychology with 
Theory hedonism. It holds that pleasures 
to are the objects of desire. But it 

Hedonism, reverses the conclusion which hedon- 
ism draws from this fact as to the desirable. Since 
pleasures are the object of desire, and pleasures 
can give no law, no universality to action, the end 
of action must be found wholly outside the pleas- 
ures, and wholly outside the desires. It can be 
found only in the bare law of the will itself. 

1. Hedouism finds the end of conduct, or the 
desirable, wholly determined by the various partic- 
ular desires which a man happens to have; Kant- 
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ianism hotds that to discover the end of conduct, 
we muat wholly exclude the desires. 

2. Hedonism holds that the rightnesa of ooq< 
dnct ia determined wholly by its consequences; 
Kaotiaoiam holds that the cousequeaoes have aoth- 
iQg to do with the lightoeBs of an act, but that it 
is decided wholly by the motive of the act. 

From thia contrast, we may anticipate both our 
criticism of the Kantian theory and our concep- 
tion of the tiiiQ end of action. The fundamental 
error of hedonism and Kantianism is the same 
— the supposition that desires are for pleasure 
only. Let it be recognized that deaires are for 
objects conceived as satisfying or developing the 
self, and that pleasure is incidental to this fulfill- 
ment of the capacities of self, and we have the 
meaus of escaping the one-sidedneas of Kantianism 
of well aa of hedonism. We can see that the end 
ia neither the procuring of particular pleasures 
through the various desires, nor action from the 
mere idea of abstract law in general, bnt that it ia 
Ibd aalisfaction of desires according to law. The 
desire in its particular character does not give the 
law; this, as we saw in our criticism of hedonism, ia 
to take away all law from conduct and to leave us 
at the mercy of oar chance desires aa they come 
and go. On the other hand the law is not some- 
thing wholly apart from the desires. This, as we 
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ehall eee, is ec^oally to deprive as of a law capable 
of governing oondnct The law is the law of the 
desirea themselveB — the harmony and adjustment 
of desires neoeBsaij to make them instmmenta 
in fnlfilHng the special destiny or buBineas of the 
agent. 

From the same point of view we can see that the 
criterion is fonnd neither in the conaeqnences of 
OQT acts as pleasures, noi apart from consequences. 
It IB found indeed in the conBeqnenoes of acts, but in 
their complete consequences: — those upon the agent 
and 60oiety,*a3 helping or hindering them iu ful- 
fillment of their respective functions, 

XXIX. 
Criticism 1. With reference to the unification 
of of the conduct of the individual. Of 

Kantian pleasoreas the object of desire, we need 
Criterion now say nothing further, but may pro- 
of ceed at once to the criticism of the 
Conduct, theory that the will, acting according 
to the mere idea of law in general, is the end of man 
and hence that it is the criterion of the Tightness 
or wrongnesa of his acts. We shall attempt to 
show that such an end is wholly empty, and that it 
fails (as much aa hedonism) to unify conduct or 
to place any speci&c act as to its morality. 

The difBculty of the end proposed by Kant is 
that it is ail abstraction ; that it is remote. The 



hedonist leaves out one element from conduct, and 
takes into account the merely particolar or individ- 
ualistic side; the Kantian abetraots the opposite 
©lament — the merely universal. The formtd 
nniveraal, or univerBal stripped of all particular 
content, has, considered as an end of action, at least 
three defects. 

I. It is an end which would make impossible 
that very conduct of which it is taken to be the 
end — that is, moral conduct. In denying; that 
pleasure is the end of action, we took pains to show 
that it (or rather the feeling due to the tension 
between pleasure of a state coneidered better and 
the pain of the experienced worse state) is a neces- 
sary element in the force impelling to action. The 
mere conception of an end is purely intellectual; 
there is nothing in it to move to action. It must 
be felt as valuable, as worth having, and as more 
valuable than tJie present condition before it can 
induce to action. It must interest, in a word, and 
thus excite desire. But if feeling is, as Kant de- 
clares, to be excluded from the motive ta action, be- 
cause it is pathological or related to pleasure as the 
object of desire, how can there be any force mov- 
ing to action? The mind seems to be set over 
against a purely theoretical idea of an end, with 
nothing to connect the mind with the end. 
Unless the end interests, nnless it arouses emotion, 
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■why should the agent ever aim at itf And if tha 
law does ezoite feeling or deaire, mnat not this, 
on Kant's theory, be desire for pleasure and thus 
vitiate the morality of the actP We seem to be in 
a dilemma, one side of which makes moral action 
impossible by taking away all inducing force, 
while the other makes it impossible by introducing 
an immoral factor into the motive. 

Kant attempts to escape from this difBoolty by 
claiming that there is one feeling which is rational, 
and not sensuous in quality, being excited not by 
the conception ot pleasure or pain, but by that of 
the moral law itself. This is the feeling of rever- 
ence, and through this feeling we can be moved to 
moral action. Waiving the question whether the 
mere idea of law in general would be capable of 
arousing any moral sentiment — or, putting the 
matter from the other side, whelher Kant gives us 
a true account of the feeling of reverence — it is 
clear that this admission is fatal to Kant's theory. 
If desire or feeling as such is sensuous (or ^a(fto- 
logical, as Kant terms it), what right have we to 
make this one exception? And if we can make 
this one exception, why not others? If it is possi- 
ble in the case of reverence, why not in the case, 
say, of patriotism, or of friendship, or of philan- 
thropy, or of love— or even ot curiosity, or of 
indignation, or of desire for approbation? Kant's 
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separation of reverence, as the one moral Beotimeiit 
from all others as pathological, is wholly Brbitraiy. 
The only distinction we can draw is of the feelings 
as they well up naturally in reaction upon stimuli, 
eentiments not conceived and thus neither moral nor 
immoral, and sentiments ae tranerormed by ends 
of action, in which case all without exception may 
be moral or immoral, according to the character of 
the end. The Kantian separation is not only ar- 
bitrary psychologically, but is false historically. 
So far is it from true that the only moral sentiment 
is reverence for law, that men must have been 
moved toward action for centuries by motives of 
love and hate and social regard, before they became 
capable of such an abstract feeling as reverence. 
And it may he questioned whether this feeling, as 
Kant treats it, is oven the highest or ultimate form 
of moral sentiment ^whether it is not transitional 
to love, in which there is complete union of the 
individaal interest on one hand, and the objective 
end on the other. 

For these criticisms at greater length, see Cainl, 
Critical Pbilosopliy of Kant, Vol. II. Bk. II. ch. IV. 

H. The Kantian end would not bring about any 
aystem in conduct — on the contrary, it would tend 
to differences and collisions. What is required to 
give unity to the sphere of conduct is, as we have 
seen, a principle which shall comprehend all the 



motives to action, giving each its due place iu con- 
tribnting to the whole — a uaivorsal which shall 
organize the various particular acts into a harmon- 
ious system. Now Kanfs conception of the good 
does not lead to such result We may even nay 
that it makes it impossible. According to Kant each 
act must be considered independently of every 
other, and must be capable of generalization on its 
own account. Each motive of action must be 
capable of being itself a universal law of nature. 
Each particular rule of action is thus made abso- 
lute, and we are left not with one universal which 
comprehends all particulars in their relations to 
one another, but literally with a lot of universals. 
Those not only fail to have a unity, bat each, as 
absolute, mast contradict some other. If the prin- 
ciples always to tell the truth and always to 
preserve life are universal in themselves, aud not 
universal simply through tlieir relation to some 
total and controlling principle of life, it must be 
impassible to reconcile them when tliey come into 
conflict 

See Caird, Op. cit.. Vol. 11, pp, 187-190, and p. 2IS. 
Cf. "Treated as universal and without exception, 
even two sucli commamta as e. g., ' Thou shalt not 
steal,' and ' Thou shalt not kill,' must ultimately come 
into conflict with each other; for, if all other interests 
are to be postponed to the maintenance of the rights 
of property, it is impossible that all other Interests 
should also be postponed to the preservation of 



haman life—and to make either property or life an 
absolute end is to raise a particular into a univeisal, 
to treat a part as if it were a whole. But tbe true 
moral vindication of each particular interest cannot 
be found in elevating it into something universal and 
absolute, but only in determining its place in relation 
to the others in a complete system of morality." 

m. The principle is ao empty of all content 
that it does not enable ns to jndge of any specifio 
act. 

A caution should be noticed here, which is equally 
applicable to the criticism of hedonism: When it is 
said that the end does not enable us to judge of specific 
acts, the objection is not that the theory (Euntianism 
or hedonism, as the case may be) does not give us 
rules for moral conduct. It is not the business of any 
theory, however correct as a theory, to lay down rules 
for conduct. The theory has simply to discover what 
the evid is, and it is the end in view which determines 
speciflc acta. It is no more the business of ethics to 
tell what in particutiir a man ought to do, than it is of 
trigonometry to survey land. But trigonometry must 
state the principles by which land is surveyed, and so 
ethics must state the end by which conduct is gov- 
erned. The objection to hedonism and Kantianism is 
that the end they give does not iUelf stand in any 
practical relation to conduct. We do not object to 
Eantianlsm because the theory does not help us as to 
specific acts, but because the end, formal law, does 
not help us, while tlie real moral end must determine 
the whole of conduct. 

Suppose a man thrown into the complex 
anrroundings of life vrith an intelligence fully 
developed, but with no previous knowledge of right 



or wrong, or of the prevailing moral code. He is 
to know, however, that goodneas is to be found in 

ibe good will, and that the good will is the will 
moved by the mere idea of the univerRality of law. 
Can we imagiae such an oae deriving from bis 
knowledge any idea of what concrete ends he ought 
to pursue and what to avoid? Ho is sunounded 
by special circumstaaces catling for speoial acta, 
and all he knows is that whahuer he does is to be 
done from respect for its iiniveraal or legislative 
quality. What community is there between this 
principle and ivkat he is to dof There is no bridge 
from the mere thought of universal law to any 
concrete end coming under the law. There is no 
common principle out of which grows the concep- 
tion of law on one hand, and of the various gpecial 
ends of action, on the other. 

Suppose, however, that euda are independently 
suggested or proposed, will the Kantian conception 
serve to tt^st their moral iitnessT "Will the concep- 
tion that the end must be capable of being general- 
ized tell us whether this or that end is one to be 
followed? The fact is, that there is no end what- 
ever that TO or by itself, cannot be considered as 
self -identical, or as universal. If we presuppose a 
certain rule, or if we presuppose a certain moral 
order, it may be true that a given motive cannot be 
universalized without coming into conflict with this 
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preaapposed mle or order. But aside from some 
moral Bystem into connection with which a pro- 
posed end may be bronght, for pnrposee of oompar- 
iaOD, lying is joat as capable aa truth-telling of 
generalization. There is no more contiadictioa in 
the motive of universal stealing than there is in 
that of universal honesty — unless there is as stand- 
ard some order or system of things into which thw 
proposed action is to iit as a member. And this 
makes not the bare univOTsality of the act, but the 
system, the real criterion for determining the moral- 
ity of the act. 

Thus Mill remnrks, regarding Kant's four illustra- 
tions (Ante, p. 60). that Kant realty has to employ utili- 
tarian Considerations to decide whether the act is 
moral or not. 

For the foregoing criticisms, see Bradley, Ethical 
Btudiea, Essay IV; CairJ, Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 185-186, 
and 21^211, and, indeed, the whole of ch. II of Bk. II. 

XXX. 
Criticism of 2. With reference to the fumiah- 

Kantian ing of a common good or end. If 
Criterion the Kantian end is so formal and 
of Conduct, empty aa not to enable oe to bring 
into relation with one another the Tarious acts of one 
individual, we may agree, without argument, that 
it doeB not provide us with an end which shall onify 
the acts of different men into a connected order of 
conduct. The moral end, the acting from regard 



for law as law, ia presented to eadi individtial by 
himself, entirely apart from his relations to others. 
That he has such relations may, indeed, furnish ad- 
ditional material to which the law must be applied, 
but is something to which the character of the law 
18 wholly indifferent. The end is not in itself a 
social end, and it is a mere accident if in any case 
social considerations have to be taken into account. 
It is of the very quality of the end that it appeals 
to the individual as an isolated individual. 

It is interesting to note the way in which Eant, 
without expresaily giving up the purely formal 
character of the moral end, gives it more ami more 
content, ami that content social. The moral law is. 
not imposed by any external authority, but by the ra- 
tional will itself. To be conscious of a universal self- 
imposed law is to be conscious of one's self aa having 
a universal aspect. The source of the law and its end 
are both in the will— In the rational self. Thus man 
ia an end to himself, for the rational self is man. Such 
a being is a person — " Rational beings are persoTis, he- 
cause their nature marks them out as ends in them- 
aelves, i. e., as beings who should never be used merely 

as means Such beings are not ends simply /ortw, 

whose existence as brought about by our action has 
value, but objeotive ends. i. e., beings whose existence 
is an end in itself, an end for which no other end can 
he substituted so as to reduce it to a mere means."' 
Thus, we get a second formula. " Always treat human- 
ity, both In your own person and in the person of 
others, as an end and never merely as a means." (Ab- 
bott's Trans., pp, 46-47; Caird, Op. eit„ Vol. II, 219). 
Here the criterion of action is no longer the bare self- 



consistency of its motive, but its consistency with the 
rational naturti of the agent, that whicb cODstitutea 
him a person. And, too, "the will of every rational 
being is likewise a universally law-giving will." (Ab- 
bott, p. 19), The conception of humanity embodied in 
others as well as in one's self is introduced, and thus 
our criterion is socialized. Even now, however, we 
have a lot of persons, each of whom has to be consid- 
ered as an end in himself, rather than a social unity as 
to which every individual bus an equal and common 
reference. Kant advances to this latter idea in his 
notion of a " Kingdom of ends.'" " We get the idea of 
a complete and systematically connected totality of 
all ends—a whole system of rational beings as ends in 
themselves as well as of the special ends which each 
of them may set up for himself— t. e,, a kingdom of 

ends Moralityis the reference of all deeds to the 

legislation which alone can make such a )<ingdom pos- 
sible." (See Abbott's Trans., pp. 5I-B3). This trans- 
formation of a mere formal universal into a society or 
kingdom of persons— while not sufficiently analyzed 
aa Kant states it (see Calrd, Vol. 11, pp. 225-226)— gives 
UB truly a social criterion, and we shall hereafter meet 
something resembling it as the true Ideal. As finally 
Stated, it does not differ in essential coutent from MiU'e 
Individual who " conceives of himself only as a member 
of a body," or from Spencer's tree man in a free'society. 

XXXI. 
Value of Kantian Wemust not leave the Kant- 
Theory, ian theory vrith the impressioD 
that it is simply the caprice of a philosopher' s brain. 
Tti two respects, at least, it presents us, as we shall 
see, with elements that must be adopted; and oven 
where false it is highly instmctive. 
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Kant's fondameDtal error is in bis conception 
that all desires or inolinatiotis are for private pleas- 
ore, and are, therefore, to be excluded from the 
conception of the moral end. Kant's conclusion, ac- 
cordingly, that the good will is purely formal follows 
inevitably if ever it is granted that there is any 
intrinsic opposition between inclination as soch, 
and reason or moral law as such. If there is such 
an opposition, all desire must be excluded from re- 
lation to the end. We cannot make a compromise 
by distinguishing between higher and lower de- 
sires. On the contrary, if the end is to have content, 
it ranet include all desires, leaving out none as in 
itself base or unworthy. Kant's great negative 
service was showing that the ascetic principle log- 
ically results in pure formalism — meaning by ascetic 
principle that which disconnects inclinations from 
moral action. 

Kant's positive service was, first, hia clear in- 
sight into the fact that the good is to be found only 
in activity; that the will itself, and nothing beyond 
itself, is the end; and that to adopt any other doc- 
trine, is to adopt an immoral principle, since it is to 
subordinate the will (character, self and personal- 
ity), to some outside end. Hia second great service 
was in showing the necessity of puttiog in abeyance 
the inuuediate satisfaction of each desire as it bap- 
pens to arise, and of subordinating it to some law 
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not to be founti m the particular desire. He 
showed that not the particular desire, hot only the 
deaire aa controlled by the idea of law could be the 
motive of moral action. And if he fell into the 
error of holding that this meant that the desire 
must be eiclnded from the moral motive, this error 
does not make it less true that every particular 
desire must be controlled by a universal law. The 
truth of asceticism is that the desire mnat be 
checked until subordinated to the ' activity of the 
whole man. See Caird, Op. cit., Vol n, p. 200; 
pp. 203-207; 22&-227. 

XXXI [. 
The Problem If we gather together the results 
and of our observations of hedonism 

Its Solution, and of Knatianism we get some- 
thing like the following problem and solution 
in ootline. The end of action, or the good, is the 
realized will, the developed or satisfied self. This 
satisfied self is fonnd neither in the getting of a 
lot of pleasures through the satisfaction of desires 
just as they happen to arise, nor in obedience to 
law simply because it is law. It is fonnd in ^atia- 
factiott of desires ascordi^g to law. This law, 
however, is not something external to the desires, 
but is their own law. Each desire is only one 
striving ot character for larger action, and the only 
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way in which it can really find aatiaf notion (that is, 
pasE from inward striving into outward action ) ia cm 
s maaifeetalion of character. A desire, taken as a 
desire for its own apparent or direct end only, is an 
abstraotion. It is a desire for an entire and oon- 
tinuouB OfAiviij, and its Batiefaction requires that it 
fitted into this entire and continooua activity; that 
it be made conformable to the conditions which will 
bring th« whole man into actioo: It is tbis fittiug- 
in which is the law of the desire — the ' universal ' 
controlling its particular nature. This 'fltting-in' is 
no mechanical shearing off, nor stretching out, 
but a reconstruction of th« natural desire till it 
becomes an espres.'jion of the whole man. The 
I problem, then is to find that special form of char- 
I aoter, of self, which includes and transforms all 
special desires. This form of character is at once 
the Good and the Law of man. 

We cannot be content with the notion that the 
end is the satisfaction of the self, a satisfaction 
at once including and subordinating the ends of 
the particular desire. This tells us nothing posi- 
tive^however valuable it may be negatively in 
warning us against one-sided notions — until we 
know vjhat that whole self is, and 174 what con- 
cretely its satisfaction consists. As the first step 
towards such a more concrete formula, we may 
aaj: 



The Moral End or 

the Good is the 

Real.i?atton by 

a Person e 

as a Person 

of Indlviduatity. 

(Sec. Ill), Conduct is 
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XXXIIL 

Id Baying that this realiza- 
tion is by a person and aa a 
person we are saying nothing 
We aro simply repeat- 
ing what we have already 
learned about moral conduct 
s not that which simply reaches 
certain consequences^a buUot shot from a rifle 
does that; there is oonduot only when the conse- 
quences are foreseen; made the renaou of action. 
A. person is a being capable of conduct^a being 
capable of proposing to himself ends and of attempt- 
ing to realize them. 

But what is the meauiug of the rest of the fcar- 
mula? What do we mean by individuality? We 
may distinguish two factors — or better two aspects, 
two aidea— in individuality. On one side, it moans 
special disposition, temperament, gifts, bent, or 
inclination; on the other aide, it means epecial 
station, situation, limitations, auri'oundings, oppor- 
tunities, etc Or, Ivt us say, it means specific eapM- 
•itj/ and specific -environnivnt. Each of these ele- 
ments, apart from the other, is a bare abstraction 
and without reality. Nor is it strictly correct to 
say that individuality is constituted by these two 
factors together. It is rather, as intimated above, 
that each is individuality looked at &om a eer- 



tain point of Tiew, from within or from withoat. 
If we are apt to identify individnality with the 
inner side alone, with capacity apart from ita sur- 
ronndings, a little reflection will show the error. 
Even the most devoted adherent of " self-culture " 
would not hold that a gift could be developed, or a 
disposition manifested, in isolation from all exterior 
circumstances. Let the disposition, the gift be 
what it may (amiable or irascible, a talent tor 
music or for abstract science, or for engineering), 
its existence, to aay nothing of Jts culture, apart 
from some anrroundings is bare nonaenee. If a 
person shuts himself up in a closet or goes out into 
the desert the better to cultivate his capacities, 
there is still the desert or the closet there; and it 
is as conditioned by them, and with reference to 
them that be must cultivate himselt For more is 
true than that, as a matter of fact, no man can 
wholly vrithdraw himself from surroundings; the 
importantipoint is that the manner and the pnrpoae 
of esercising his capacity is always relative to and 
dependent upon the surroundings. Apart from the 
environment the capacity is mere emptiness; the 
exercise of capacity is always establishing a relation 
to something exterior to itself. All we can say of 
capacity apart from environment is that if certain 
circumstances were supplied, there would be some- 
thing there. We call a capacity capability, possi- 



bility, as if for the very purpose of emphaBizing 
the neoeesity of external supplemeDting. 

We get the same fact, on tlie other eide, by call- 
ing to mind that circumHtanceB, environmeitt are 
not indifferent or irrelevant to individuality. The 
difference between one individnal and another Hea 
aa much in the atation in which each is placed as in 
the capacity of each. That ia to say, environment 
enters into individuality aa a constituent factor, 
helping make it what it is. 

On the other hand, it ia capacity which makes the 
environment really an environment lo the individual. 

The envirDnmenf , ia not simply the facts which 
happen objeotively to lie about an agent; it is such 
part of the facts a^ may betiejated to the capacity 
and the disposition and gifts of the agent. Two mem- 
bers of the same family may have what, to the out- 
ward eye, are exactly tie same aurroundinga, and 
yet each may draw from these surroundings wholly 
unlike stimulus, material and motives. Each has a 
different environment, made different by hia own 
mode of selection; by the different way in which 
his interests and desires play upon the plastic ma- 
terial about him. It ia not, then, the fl^^•ironm^t 
as physical of which we are *[jeaking, biit an i\ap- 
(peals to consciousness, as it is affected by the make- 
up of the agent. This is the practical or moral 
eiLviroQment. The environment ia not, then, 
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what is then and there preeent in space. To the 
Christian martyr the sufferings of his master, and 
the rewards of faithfulness to come to himself were 
more real parts of his environm(?nt than the stake 
and fire. A Darwin or a Wallace may Hod hiw en- 
Tironment in South America or the Philippine 
Islaada — or, indeed, in every fact of a certain sort 
wherever found npoa the earth or in whatever geo- 
logical era. A man of philanthropic instincts may 
find his environment among Indiana or Congo 
negroes. Whatever, however near or remote in 
time and space, an iudividual's capacities and 
needs relate him to, is his pnvironment. The mo- 
ment we realize that only what one conceives as 
proper ma terial for citlting ojjt and ^proaaing gams' 
intemaJ'capacit^ is a part o£-;fii9" surroundings, we 
see not only that capacity depends upon envi- 
ronment, but that environment, depends upon ca- 
pacity. In other word^, we see that each in itaelf 
is an abstraction, and that the real thing is the in- 
dividual who is constituted by capacity and envi- 
ronment in their relation to one another. 

FuncH-on is a term which we may use t-o express 
Tmion of the two sides of individuality. The idea 
of function is that of an active relation established 
between power of doing, on one side, and some- 
thing to be done on the other. To exercise a 
function ae a student is not to cultivate tastes and 
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pOBBibilities internally; it ie also to meet external 
demaDds, the demands of fact, of teaehers, of 
others needing knowledg& The citizen esercises 
his fonction not simply in cultivating sentiments of 
patriotism within; one has to meet the needs of the 
city, the country in which one lives. The realiza- 
tion of an artistic fouction is not poring OTer emo- 
tions of beanty pnmped up within one's self; it is 
the eserciae of some calling. On the other hand, 
it hardly needs saying that the fuuotion of a stu- 
dent, a citizen, an artist, is not exercised in bare 
conformity to certain external requirements. With- 
out the inner disposition and inclination, we call 
conduct dead, perfnnctory, hypocritical. An activ- 
ity is not functional, unless it is organic, expressing 
the life of the agent. 

A function thus includes two sides — the exter- 
nal and the internal — and reduces them to elements 
in one activity, We get an analogj- in any animal 
function. The digestive function includes the ma- 
terial appropriated, just as much as it does the 
organ appropriating. It is the service, the work 
which the organ does in appropriating material. Bo, 
morally, fnuction is capacity in action; environment 
traonformed into an element in personal eervico. 

Thus we get another formula for the moral end; 

The performance by a person of his specific 
function, this function consisting in an activity 
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which realizes wants Bud powers with reference to 
their pecnliar Burroondings. 

XXXIV. 
Moral Functions If morality consists in the 
as exercise of one's specific fano- 

Interests. tions, it follows that no iie(ai?ed 

account of the content of the moral end can pogai- 
bly be given. This content is thoroughly individual 
or infinite. It is concrete to the core, including 
every detail of conduct, and this not in a rigid 
formola, bat ia the movement of life. All we can 
do is, by abstraction, to select some of the main 
features of the end, such as the more common and 
the more permanent. While each individual has 
his own particular functions, which can no more be 
exhausted by definition or description than the 
qualities of any other individual object, it is also 
true that we can recognize certain typical functions 
to be found permanently and in all. These make, 
as it were, the skeleton of the moral end which each 
clothes with his own flesh and blood. 

Functions are interests — objective interests were 
not the term tautological. Interests have three 
traits worth special mention. 

1. They are active. An interest is not aa emo- 
tion produced from without. It is the reaction of 
the emotion to the object. -Interest is identified, in 
ordinary speech, with attention; we take an int«r- 
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«Bt, or, it we say simply 'interested,' that inTolvee 
some excitation, some ftotioQ just beginning. We 
talk of a man's interoBts, meaning his ocoapations 
or range of activities. 

2. They are objective. The emotion arouBed 
goes out to some object, and is fixed upon that; we 
are aJways interested in something. The active 
element of interest is precisely that which takes it 
out of the inner mood itself and gives it a ter- 
minus, an end in an object. 

3. An interest is satisfaction. It is its own re- 
ward. It is not a striv^g for something unreal. 
ized, or a mere condition of tension. It is the 
satisfaction in some object which the mind already 
has. This object may be possessed in some 
greater or less degree, in full realization or in faint 
grasp, but interest attaches to it as possessed. This 
differentiates it from desire, even where otherwise 
the states are the same. Desire re^rs to the lack, 
to what is not present to the mind. One state of 
mind may be called both interest in, and desire for, 
knowledge, but desire emphasizes the unknown, 
while intej-est is on account of the finding of self, 
of intelligence, in the object. Interest is the union 
in feeling, through action, of self and aa object. 
An interest in life is had when a man ean prac- 
tically identify himself with some object lying 
beyond Ms immediate or already acquired self 
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imd tbas be led to fortlier expression of himselt. 
To hava an interest., then, ia to bs alert, to bare 
lui object, and to find satisfaction in an Botivtty 
which brings ibia object home to self. 

Not every interest carries with it complete satisfac- 
tion. But no iotereat can lie wholly thwarted. Tlie 
purer the intereat, the more the iatirest is in the ob- 
ject for its own sake, and not for thiit of some ulterior 
consfijiit-nce, the more the interest fnlHlla itself. " It 
is better to havti loved and lost thiin never to have 
loved at all", and love is simply the highest powyr of 
interest — interest freed from all extrinsic stufE. 

Of the interests, two abstract forms may be rec- 
ognized, interest in persona and interest in things. 
And these may be subdivided; Interest in persons: 
interest in aelf and others. Interest in things — 
into their ctHitegiplation (knowledge.) and into their 
prtdnqiiila {art). And art again may be either 
productive of things to be contemplated (fine art), 
or useful — manufacturea, industry, etc. The 
y moral end, then, or the Good will consist in the 
/ exercise of these interests, varied as they may be in 
1 each individual by the special turn which his oapa- 
I cities and opportunities take. 
XXXV. 
The Exercise Let us now, as a means of ren- 
of Interests dering our conception of the 
as the moral end more concrete, consider 
Moral End. briefly each of the forms of in- 
terest. 
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I self. We miist free onraelves 
from any notioa that an interest iu self is non- 
moral, if not actually immoral, The latter poBitioo 
is seldom consciously assumed, but it is not nncora- 
mon to have interest in self, under the name of 
prudence, marked off from the moral sphere. In- 
terest in self, if the iotereat is pure, is just as much 
an interest in the moral end as interest in anything 
or anybody else. Interest in self may take th* 
form of selfishness, or of sentimentalism; but this 
is only an impure intierest., an interest not in soM, 
but in some eonseqenc^ to which the self may be 
directed. Interest in' self may take many forms, 
according to the side Df self which is the object of 
attention, and according to the range of the self 
taken into account A rudimentary form is pru- 
dence, but even this, instead of being non-moraf, is, 
in proper place and degree, moral, as moral as be- 
nevolence; and, if not in its proper place, immoral 
From such an interest there are all stages up to 
the interest in self as it most deeply and broadly is, 
the sense of honor, moral dignity, self-respect, ' 
conscientiousness, that attempt to bo and to make ' 
the most of one's self, which Is at the very root of 
moral endeavor. 

The ground that is usually ^ven for making the 
distinction between Prudence, Sdf-Regard, Self-Love 
as non-moral, and Benevolence, Altruism etc., as moral, 
is that in the former case a mere regard for one's own 
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advantage rtictatea proper concliict, white in the latter 
case there must he a positive virtuous intent. We 
may, for example, be pointed to some cool calculating 
man who takes care of his health and bis property, 
who indeed iagenerally 'prudent', because hesees that 
it ie for bis advantage, and be told that while such an 
end is not immoral it is certainly not moral. But in 
return it must be asked what is meant here by advan- 
tage? If by it is meant private pleasure, or advan- 
tage over somebody else, then this conduct does not 
spring from interest in self at all, but from interest In 
some exterior consequence, and as springing from such 
an impure interest is not simply non-moral, but posi- 
tively immoral. On the other hand, if "advantage' 
means regard for one's whole function, one's place in 
the moral order, then such interest in self is moral. 
Care for bodily health in the interest of efficiency in 
conduct is supremely moral beside reckless disregard 
of it in the interest of some supposed higher or more 
spiritual function. 
-; If it is meant that conduct is immoral because it 
I springs from some interest on the part of the agent, 
the reply is that all conduct must so arise, and that' 
any other suppositioa leads us immediately into ascet- 
icism and into formalism. 

2. Interest in others. The generic form of in- 
terest in others is sympathy, this being specified by 
the various forms of social orgamzatioa of which the 
individual is a member. A perRou is, we liave seen, 
one who can conceive of ends and can act to realize 
these eqds. Only a person, therefore, can conceive 
of others as ends, and so have true aympatliy. 

It is not meant, of course, that animals do not per^ 
form acts which, de facto, are altruistic or even self- 
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sacri6ciDK. What Js meant is that the aDimjil does 
not act from the idea of othem of bis kind as ends in 
themselves. If the animal does so act, it cannot be 
denied the name of person. 

True interest in others is pnre, or disiaterested, 
in the sense of having no reference to eome farther 
and external consequence to one's self. Interest in 
others need not be moral (or pure) any more than 
interest in self is necessarily immoral (or impure). 
It is a mistake .to distinguish interest in self as 
egoistic and interest in others as altruistic. Qoli- 
uine interests, whatever their object, are botljego- 
ifiticiHld altruistic. They are egoistic simply because 
they are interests — imply satisfaction in a realized 
end. If man is truly a social being, constituted by 
his relationships to others, then social action must 
inevitably realize himself, and be, in that sense, 
egoistic And on the other hand, if the individ- 
ual's interest in himself is in himself as a member of 
society, then such interest is thoroughly altniistio. 
In fact, the very idea of altruism is likely to carry 
a false impression when it is so much insisted upon, 
aa it is nowadays in popular literature, as the 
essence of morality. The term as u-sed seems to 
imply that the mere giving up of one's self to others, 
aa others, is somehow moral. Just as there may be 
En immoral interest in self, so there may be an im- 
moral ' altruism.' It is immoral in any case to aao- 
rilice the actnal relationships in the case, those 
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which demand action, to some feeJing outsidei them- 
Bfllves— as immoral when the feeling to which the 
aacrilice is offered up is labelled 'henevolence', as 
when it is termed 'greedineBs*. It is no excuse 
when a man gives nnwieely to a beggar that he 
feels benevolent Moral benevolence is the feeling 
directed toward a certain end which is known to be 
the lit oi" right end, the end which expresses &q sit- 
uation. The question is as to the aim in giving. 
Apart from this aim, the act is simply relieving the 
agent's own feelings and has no moral quality. 
Kather it ia immoral; for feelings do have a moral 
capacity, that is, a relation to ends of action, and 
hence to satisfy them on their account, to deprive 
them of their practical reference, is bad. Aside 
from what this iUnstrates, there is a tendency in the 
present emphasis of altruism to erect the principle 
of charity, in a sense which implies continued social 
inequality, and social slavery, or undue dependence 
of one upon another, into a fundamental moral 
principle. It is well to "do good" to others, but 
it is much better to do this by securing for them 
the freedom which makes it possible for them to 
get along in the future without such ' altruism ' from 
others. There is what has been well termed an 
"egotism of renunciation"; a desire to do for others 
which, at bottom, is simply an attempt to regulate 
their conduct Mach of altruism is au egoism of a 



larger radias, and its tendency is to " moDnfaottiTe 
a gigaatic self", ae in the case where a father sacri- 
fices everything for his children or a wife for her 
husband, 

Si-it Caira, Op. cit., Vol. 11. p. 402. See aJao ninton. 
The Law Brtakcr, p. 387: "The real roeaniDg 
or the difficulty about a word for " regard for others" 
IM ttiiit we do not want it. It would midead us if we 
had it. It is not a regard for othem that we need, but 
siinpiy a true regard, a regard to the facts, to nature; 
it i» only a truth to facts in our regard, and its nature 
is obsciired hy a reference to "otliers", as if that were 

the essential point It ia not as being for 

others, but aa being true, that the regard for others is 
demanded." 

Some ethical writers have gone to the other 
extreme and held that all benevolence is a dtsgaised 
or an enlightened selfishness, since having a neces- 
sary reference to self. The reference to self muat 
be admitted; unless the action springs from an 
interest of the ageat himself the act may be out- 
wardly naefnl. but cannot be moral. But the argu- 
ment alluded to inverts the true relation involved. 
If a man's interests are saoh that he can find satis- 
faction only io the satisfaction of others, what an 
absurdity to say that lus acting from these inter- 
ests is selfish! The very fact of such identity of I, 
self with others in his interest is the proof of his ) 
aaselfishneas. 

See Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, p. 241, for an 
admirable discussion or UiiHdilllDiilty. When it ia saiii 
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that your pain is painful to me, he says, the infersace 
is often "inainaated that 1 tlislilie your pain because 
it is painful to me in some special relation. I do not 
dislike it an your pain, but in virtue of some partic- 
ular consequence, such, for example, aa its making you 
less able to render me a service. In that case T do not 
really oltject to your pain as your pain at all, but only 
to some removable and accidental consequences." 
(And see bis whole treatment of sympathy, pp. 230-345). 
The whole question is shown to come to this: Is my 
interest in, my sympathy with, your joy and sorrow as 
Buch, or in your joy and sorrow as contributing to 
mine? If the latter, of course the interest ts selUsh, 
not being an interest in others at all. But if the for- 
mer, then the fact that such sympathy involves one's 
own satisfaction is the beat proof that man in not sel- 
fishly constructed. When l^tephen goes on to say that 
such sympathy does not involve the existence of a real 
unity larger than the individual, he seems to me to 
misread his own facts, probably because he conceives 
of this unity as some aljstract or esterna} thing. 

Discussion regarding self-love and benevolence, 
or, in modem phrase, egoism and altruism, has been 
rife in Enghsh ethics since the time of Hobbes, and 
especially of Shaftesbury and Butler. See; in particu- 
lar, the Sermons of the latter, which gave the central 
point of discussion for almost a century. With refer- 
ence to the special weakness of this point of view, 
with its co-ordination of two independent principles, 
see Green, Philosophical Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 90-104. 
The essential laclt (the lafik which we have tried to 
make good in the definition of individuahty as Ihe 
union of capacity and surroundings in function), was 
the failure to analyze the idea of the individual. 
Individuality being defined as an exclusive principle, 
the inevitable result was either (i.) the "disguised 
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' theory; or (iL) Uie assumption of two 
fundHmentall; differeot principles in man. The ordi- 
nary distinction between prudence and virtue is an echo 
of the latter theory. Then, finally, (tii.) a third princi- 
ple, Eenerally called conscience by Butler, was brought 
in as umpire in the conflict of prudence and virtue. 
Suggestive modern treatment of the matter, from 
a variety of points of view, will be found in Spencer, 
Data of Ethics, cha. Xl-XIIl; Stephen, Op. cit., ch. 
VI; Sidgwiclt, Op. cit., Bk. V. ch. YII; Eoyce, Op. 
cit., ch. IV; Soriey, Ethics of Naturalism, pp. 13H50; 
Alexander, Op. eit„ pp. 172-180; Caird, Op. cit. Vol. 11, 
pp. 400-405; Paulsen, System der Etbik, pp. 295-31 !. 

3. Interest in Science and Art. Man iu inter- 
ested in tlie world about him; the knowledge of the 
nature and relations of this world become one of 
hie most abaorbing pursuits, Man identifies bim- 
aelf with the meaning of this world to the point that 
he can be satisfied only as he spells out and readB 
its meaning. (See, for example, Browning's 
"Grammarian's Fnneral".) The scienttfic interest 
is no less a controlling motive of man than the per- 
sonal interest This knowledge is not a means for 
having agreeable sensations; it is not dilettantetsm 
or ' love of culture!^ it is interest in the large and 
goodlj- frame of things. And so it is with art; man 
has interests which can be satisfied only in the 
reconstr notion of natnre in the way of the Qsefol 
and the beautiful. 

I have made no distinction between 'fine' and 
' useful ' artj The discussion of this question does not 
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belong here, but the rigid separation of them in »8- 
thPtie theorj seems to me to have no JQstification. 
Botb are products of intelligence in the service of 
interests, and the only difference ia in the range of 
intelligence and interpsts concerned. 'Use' is a lim- 
ffed service and hence implies an external end; beauty 
1b complete use or service, and hence not mere use at 
all, but self-expression. IllstoricaUy, all art which haa 
not been merely sentimental and 'literary' has 
sprung from interest in good workmanship in the 
realizing of an idea. 

It seems as if here interests violated their gen. 
eral law, and, in the case of use at least, were an 
interest in some ulterior end. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether a carpenter whose aim was con- 
Bcionsly beyond the work he was doing, would be 
a good workman — and this whether the further 
end is his own private advantage, or social lienefit 
at large. The thought of the further benefit to 
self and of the utility to accrue to some one elso, 
will, if it becomes a part of what ho is doing, un. 
donbtedly intensify his interest— it mast do so, for 
it enlarges its content, But to identify one's own 
or another's well-being with work, and to make the 
work a mere means to this welfare, are two quite 
different things. The good artisan " has his heart 
in bis work". His self-respect makes it necessary 
for him to respect this technical or artistic capacity, 
and to do the best by it that he can without 
Bcrimping or lowering. To a good biisinesa man 
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business ib not the mere means to money- making; 
and it is sentimeiitaliBm (and hence immoral) to 
demand that it be a mere means to the good of bd- 
oiety. The basiness, if it is a moral one ( and any 
business, so far as it is thns carried on, is moral), 
is earned on for the sake of the activity itself, as a 
realizing of capacity in a specific situation. 

XXXVI. 
The Moral We seem, however, to meet here, 
Quality in relation to science and art, a diffi- 
of Science, eulty which threatens our whole 
theory. Can it be claimed, it may be asked, that 
devotion to science or art constitute goodness in 
the same sense that devotion to the interests of 
one's family or state constitutes itf No one doubts 
that a good father or a good citizen ia a good man, 
in so far forth. Are we ready to say that a good 
chemist or good carpenter, or good mosieian is, in 
so far, a good manf In a word, is there not a 
reference to the good of persons present in one case 
and absent in another, and does not its absence 
preclude the scientific and artistic activities from 
any share, as such, in the moral end? 

It must be remembered that the rpfirnl cn^^ does 
not refer to some consequence which happens, de 
facto, to be reached. It refers to an ig nd wrf j^J; 
*• .g-j^tO-aitidflaAeld to and realized as an idea. And 
this fact shows u? the way to meet the query, in 
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part at least. If, wlien we say good carpenter, or 
good merchant, we are speaking from the stand- 
point of resnlts, independently oE the idea con- 
ceived as end in the mind of the agent; if we mean 
simply, ' we like what that man does', then the 
term good has no moral value. A man may paint 
' good ' pictures and not be, in so far, a good man, 
but in this sense a man may do a great deal of 
' good ', and yet not be a good man. It was agreed 
at the outset thiSt moral goud.ngs^ pertains to the 
^nd Q^deabr end wHich a. man clinge to* and not 
,to what he Iiappone to effoefc visibly to others. 

If a scientiJic man pursues truth as a mere 
means to repntation, to wealth, etc., we do not (or 
shonld not)' hesitate to call him immoral. 

This iloM not iiifiiii tU«t if lie thinks of the repu- 
tation, ill' iif wealli, he is Iminoriil, for he may foresee 
wcuith and the ri-putation as necessarily bound up in 
what he is Joing; it may become a part nf ihu end. It 
means that if knowledge of truth is a mem meatus to 
an end bi^yond it, the man ia immoral. 

What reason is there why we should not call him 
moral if he does his work for its own sake, from 
interest in this cause which takes him outside his 
"own miserable individuality", in Mill's phrase? 
After all, the phrase a ' good father ' means but a 
character manifesting itself in certain relations, as 
is right according to these relations ; the phrase has 
moral significance not in itself, but with reference 
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to the end aimed &t by character. And so it is 
with the phrase ' a good carpenter.' That also 
means devotion of character to certain ontier rela- 
tions for their own sake. These relations may not 
be so important, but that is not lack of moral 
meaoing. 

XXXVII. 
Adjustment So far we hare been discussing 
to the moral ideal in terms of its 

Environment, inner side — capacity, interest. 
"We ehall now discuss it on its outer or objective 
side — as ' adiuslment to environment ' in the phrase 
made familiar by the evolationiata. Certain cau- 
tions, however, must be noted in the nse of the 
phrase. We mnst keep dearly in mind the rela- 
tivity of environment to inner capacity; that it es- 
iata only as one element of function. Even B plant 
must do something more than adjust iteeljf to a 
fixed environment; it most assert itself ngfitifst its 
aurronndings, subordinating them and traosformiog 
them into material and nutriment; and, on the 
mrface of things, it is evident that (ra i)sfpr^al0n 
gjf existing circnmstances^is moral dn^ father than 
mere reprodnotiou of tE(iE77lT£^ ©nvironmenl'; 
must be plastic ta the ends of the agenb- 

But admitting that environment is made what it 
is by the powera and aims of the agent, what 
sense shall we attribute to the term adjustment f 
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Not*bare conformity to circamstaQCeB, nor bare ex- 
ternal reprodnotion of them, even when ciroum- 
Btonoes Bie taken in their proper moral meaning. 
The child in the family who simply adjusts himself 
to his relationships in the family, may be living a 
moral life only in outward seeming. The citizen 
of the state may transgress no laws of the state, he 
may pimetUiously fullill every contract, and yet be 
a selfish man. True adjnetment must consist ia 
vfilling the maintenance and development of moral 
snrroundings as one's ovm end. ITie child must 
take the spirit of the family into himself and live 
out this spirit according to his special membership 
in the family. So s soldier in the army, a friend 
in a mutual association, etc. Adjustment to intel- 
lectual envirooment is not mAraconfarmity of ideas 
to fscts. It is tbe.living assimilation of-4^ese facta 
into one's own intellectual life, and, maintmnii^ 
and asaeifting them as truth. 

There are environments existing prior to the 
activities of any individual agent; the family, for 
example, is prior to the moral activity of a child 
bom'into it, but the point is to gee that i^jljust- 
ment', tojhave a moral sense, means mdfciiigthe etl- " 
^/ronmant a reality for one's self. A true descrip- 
tion of the case would say that the childtakes for 
hia own end, ends already existing for the wills ot 
others. And, in making them his own, he^eates and 
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/Mpporta -^tor ■ himaeH an environment that already 
^iste for others. In snch canes there L^ no special 

transformation of the eiisting environment; theifi 
is simply the process of making it the environment 
for one's self. So in learning, the child simply ap- 
propriates to himself the intellectual euvironment 
already in existence for others. But in the activity 
of the man of science there is more than snch per- 
sonal reproduction and creation; there is increase, 
or sTen reconstruction of the prior environment., 
While the ordinary citizen hardly does more than 
make his owd the environment of ends and inter- 
ests already sustained in the wills of others, the 
moral reformer may remake the whole. But 
whether one case or the other, adjustment is not 
outer conformity; it ia living realization. of certain 
relations in and through thp willof the agent, 

xxxvni. 

The Moral End is the Since the perform- 
Realization of anee of function is, 

a Community of Wills, on the other side, the 
creation, perpetuation, and farther development of 
an environment, of relations to the wills of others, 
its performance is a common good. It satisfies 
others who participate in the enTironment. The 
member of the family, of the state, etc., in exer- 
cising his function, contributes to the whole of 
which he is a member by realizing its spirit in 
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himself. Bnt tlte qnestioQ diacnsBed in station 
XXX Vl recurs auder another aapect. Granting 
that the satisfying of personal interests realizes a 
common good, what shall we say of the iniperBonal 
interests— inter eats in science and art Is the 
good carpenter or chwmist not only in ao far a good 
man, bnt also a good social member? In other 
'words, does every form of moral activity realize a 
common good, or is_ tiie moral end partly social, 
ptirtlj non-social ? 

One objection aometimed brought to the doctrine 
that the moral end ia entire]; social, may be now 
briefly dismissed. This is the objection tbat a man 
has moral duties toward himseif. Certainly, but what 
of himself i If he is essentially a social member, his 
duties toward himself have a Eocial basis and bearing. 
The only relevant question is whether one is wholly a 
social member— whether sclentllc and artistic activi- 
Tiesmaj not be non-aocial. 

The groiind here taken ia that the moral end ia 

wholly social. This does not mean that acienoe 

and art are means to aome social welfare beyond 

themselves. We have already stated that even the 

production of utilities must, as moral, be its own 

end. The position then is that intellectual and 

ajtistic interests are fliemseives social, when conaid- 

, ered in the completeness of their relations — that in. 

1 terast in the development of intelligence is, in and 

^ of itself, interest in the well-being of society. 

Unless this be true there ia no moral end at all. 
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but only moral ends. There is eo corapreheoaive 
unity in life, but a number of ends wh.icb, being 
iiredDcible to a eommon principle, must be oom- 
bined on the best principle of compromise avail- 
able. We have no 'Tbe Good', bnt an aggregate of 
fragmentary ends. 

It lu-lps nolhing to say thnt, this m^ceasfiry unity ia 
found ill tin- self to be realiied, uak'ss we lire pointed 
to aoiuiithiiig in ihe self that unites the aocivil and non- 
aocial I'linutionB. Our ohjectinn is tttat th(^ Hnparalion 
of int'-llLtctuiit iotercBts from nocml iniihe^ a c-tiaxin in 
the self. 

For the same reason it follows that in the case 
of a collisjoa of social with intellectnal ends — say 
the couHict of a man'** interests as a member of a 
family with his interest!! in new scientilic discovery 
— no reconciliation is passible. If the interests are 
forms of social interest, tbere is a common end in 
both, on the ba.sis of which the conflict can be re- 
solved. While such couei derations do not prove 
that there is bat one end, and that social, they may 
well make us hesitate about carelessly taking a 
position of which they are the logical conseq^uence. 

Of course, every one recognizes that a certain 
amount of eciontihc and artistic interest is social 
in character. A. certain amount of interest In truth, 
or in intelligence, a certain amount of susoeptibilitj- 
to beauty, a certain amount of devotion to utility, 
are universally reoogniz(^d to be necessary to make 
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jndiciooB, agreeable and efficient social members. 
The whole system of modem edaoatioa has mean- 
ing only on this supposition. 

-' More than this: A certain amount off^tellp 
(genoS; pnd _a certain amount of soaoeptibility to 
(embodied ideale, mw«f eiist HiTgite Boral conduct 
A moral end is, as we have seen, always a concep- 
tion, an idea. The very act of bringing' condact 
out of the impolaive into the moral spheretdepends 
upon the development of intellig^ee so as to trans- 
form a feeling into the perception of a situation. 
And, as we watch moral development from child- 
hood to maturity, is it not evident that progress 
consists in power to conceive of larger and bettor 
defined ends ? io analyze the situation which de- 
mands active response, the function which needs 
exercise, into specific relations, instead of taking it 
partially or even upon some one else's say sof 
Conduct, so far as not based upon an intelligent 
recognition and realization of the relationships in- 
volved, is either sentimental, or merely habitual — 
in the former case immoral, and in the latter fail- 
ing of the complete morality possible. 

If the necessary part played in conduct by artis- 
tic cultivation is not so plain, it is largely because 
*Art' has been made such an unreal Fetich — a 
eortof superfine and extraneous polish to be acquired 
only by specially cultivated people. In reality, 11 v- 
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iog IB itself the sapreme ar t; it requires fineneeB of 
6onch; skill and thoroughness of worlcmaaeliip; 

Bosoeptible reepoDse aod delicate adjustmeDt to a 
sitnatioa apart from reflective analysia; instinctive 
perception of the proper hannooies of act aed act, 
of man and man. _ ^ti»e art is the «cibQdimen£ of 
i^ala;- the clothing of ideas otherwise abstract 
in their peculiar and fit garb of concrete outward 
detail; passive art is the quick and accurate 
response to suoh embodiments as are already 
made. Whatwere homan coaduot without the one 
and the other? 

Granting the necessity of knowledge and of 
its artistic application in conduct, the qnes- [ 
tioD arises as to where the line is to be drawn. 
Evidently, if anywhere, at specialisms, remote phil- 
osophic or mathematical endeavors; life- times 
spent in inventive attempts without appreciable 
outcome. But to draw the line is not easy. The 
remote of one generation is the social tool of the 
nest; the abstract mathematics and physics of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are the great 
social forces of the nineteenth — the locomotive, th» 
telegraph, the telephone, etc. And how, in any 
case, can we tell a scientific investigator that up to 
a certain eiperiment or calculation his work may 
be social, beyond that, not ? Ail that we can say is 
that beyond a eertain point its social oharacter is not 
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obvious to oenaa and that the work must be carried 
on hj faith. 

Thus it is that we dispose of objectious like 
Bradley's (Ethical Studies, p. 202): "Nothing is 
easier than to suppose a life of art or speculation 
which, as far as we can see, though true to itself, 
has, BO far as others are concerned, been sheer 
■waste or even loss, and which knew t.bat it was so." 
That we can not me any social re»nU in such cases 
has nothing to do with the question whether or not 
the interests themselves are social. "We may imag- 
ine a life of philanthropic activity, say of devotion 
to emancipation of slaves in a country wholly given 
over to slavery, or of a teacher in an unenlightened 
country, which, as far as we can see, (though, in 
this case, as in the one referred to by Mr. Bradley, 
everything depends upon how far we can see) has 
been sheer waste, so far as influence on others ia 
concerned. The point is whether in such cases the 
life lived is not one of devotion to the interests of 
humanity as such. 

We have hfen trying to ahow that everyone admits 
that science and art, up to a certain point, are social, 
and that to draw a line where they cease to be so, is in 
reality to draw a line where we cease to *efl their social 
character. That we should cease to see it, is necessary 
in the case of almost every advance. Jusi because the 
nev? acientilie movement is new, we can realize its 
social effects only afterwards. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether the motive which actuatfs the man of 
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science iB not, when fully realized, st faith in the social 
bearing of what be is doing. If we were to go into a 
metaphyaical analysis, tlie question would have to 
be raised whether a liarely intellectual fact or theory 
be not a pure abstraction^an unreality if kept apart 
■entirely from the activities of men in relation to one 
another, 

xxxix. 

Science Let us consider the problem on its 
and other side. What kind of an interest ia 

Art our interest in persons, our distinot- 

as ively social interest ? Suppose we 

Necessary attempt to separate our interests ia 
Factors truth, heauty, and use from our inter- 
of est in persons; What remaine in the 

Social persons to be interestvA int Is not a 
Welfare, necessary part of out interest in per- 
sons, ail interest in them as beings fulfilling their 
respective intellectual and artistic capacities; and 
if we cut this out of our social interest, have we not 
maimed and stunted our interest in persons? We 
wish the fullest life possible to ourselves and to 
others. And the fullest life means largely a com 
plete and free development of capacities in kuowl 
edge and production^ — production of beauty and use. 
Our interest in others is not satisfied as long ea 
their intelligence is cramped, their appreciation oi 
truth feeble, their emotions hard and uncompre- 
hensive, their powers of production compressed. 
To will their true good is to will the freeing of all 
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Htiob gifts to the highest degree. Shall we say 
that their trae good requires that they shall go to 
the point of understanding algebra, but not quater- 
nions, of nudeistanding ordinary mechaaioH, but 
not to workiDg out an electro- magnetic theory of 
light? to ability to appreciate ordinary chorda and 
and tunes, but not to the attempt to make further 
developments in music f 

And this throws light upon the case referred to 
by Mr. Bradley. Social welfare demands that the 
individual be permitted to devote himself to the 
fulfilling of any scientific or artistic capacily that 
he finds withinhimself— provided, of course, it does 
not conflict with some more important capacity — 
irrespective of results. To say to a mani You may 
devote yourself to this gift, provided you demon- 
strate beforehand its social bearing, would be to 
talk nonsense. The new discovery is not yet made. 
It is absolutely required by the interests of a pro- 
gressive society that it allow freedom to the indi- 
vidual to develop such functions as he finds in 
himself, irrespective ol-OB^ proved goqial effect. 
Here, as elsewhere, ibQ^^it^ works byj ait^ not bj 



Indeed the ordinary conception of social inter*- 
ests, of benevolence, needs a large over-hauling. 
It is practically equivalent to doing something 
directly for others — to one form or another of 
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charity. But this ie only negative morality. A 
true social iDtereet is that which wills for others 
freedom from dependence on our direct help, which 
wills to them the self- directed power of eiercising, 
in and by themselves, their own functions. Any 
will short of this is not social but selfish, willing 
the dependence of others that we may continue 
benignly altruistic. The idea of " giving pleasure " 
to others, " making others happy ", if it means any- 
thing else thau securing conditions so that they 
may act freely in their own satisfaction, means 
slavery. 

As society advances, social interest must consist 
more and more in free devotion to intelligence for 
its own sake, to science, art and industry, and in 
rejoicing in the exercise of such freedom by others. _ 
Meantime, it is truth which makes free. 

See Spencer, Data of Ethiea, pp. 249-257, where this 
doctrine is stilted witli great force. 

Where, finally, does the social character of sci- 
ence and art come in f Just here : they are elements 
in the perfection of individuality, and they are ele- 
ments whose very nature is to be moving, not rigid; 
distributed from one to another and not monopo- 
listic possessions. If there are forms of science 
and art which, at present, are static, being merely 
owned coUectJous of facte, as one may have a col- 
lection of butterflies in a frame, or of etchings in a 
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closed portfolio, this is not becaose they are eoi- 
ence and art, but imperfect science and art. To 
complete their scientific and artistic character is to 
set these facts in motion; to hurl them against the 
world of physical forces till new instruments of 
man's activity are formed, and to set them in circu- 
lation 80 that others may also participate in their 
truth and rejoice in their beauty. So far as scien- 
tific or artistic attainments are treasured as indi- 
vidual possessions, go far it is tme that they are 
not social — but so tar it is also true that they are 
immoral: indeed that they are not fully scientific 
or artistic, being subordinated to having certain 
sensations. 

The intellectual movement of the last four or 
five centuries has resulted in an infinite specializa- 
tion in methods, and in an immenise accnmulation 
of fact. It is quite true, since the diversity of facti 
and of method has not yet been brought to an 
organic unity, that their social bearing is not yet 
realized. But when the unity is attained (as at- 
tained it must be if there is unity in the object of 
knowledge), it will pass into a corresponding unity 
of practice. And then the question as to the soCial 
character of even the most specialized knowledge 
will seem absurd. It will be to ask whether men 
can cooperate better when they do not know than 
when they do know what they want. Meantime 
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the intellectual confasion, and the resulting di- 
vorce ot knowledge from practice, exists. But thia 
constitntes a part of the environment of which 
sct.ion mufit take heeJ. It makes it one of the 
pressing datie» that every man of intelligence 
should do bis part in bringing out the public and 
eommou aspects of knowledge. The duty of the i 
present is the socializing of inteUigenefr— the real- > 
izing of its bearing uiwn social practice. 

XL. 
The Ethical We have attempted to show liat 
Postulate, the various interests are social in 
thfljr very nature. We have oat aliampte4-to-show 
.t^at thia can be seen or proved in any given case. 
On the contrary, in most, if not all cases, the agent 
nets from a faith fiat, in realizing his own capacity, 
he will satisfy the needs of society. If he were 
asked to prove tlial his devotion to his function 
were right becanso certain to promote social good, 
ho might well reply: "That is none of my affair. 
I have only to work myself out as strength and 
opportunity are given me, aud let the results take 
care of themselviw. I did not make the world, and 
if it turns out that devotion to the capacity which 
was given me, and loyalty to the surroundings in 
which I find myself do not result in gowi, I do not 
bold myself responsible, But, after all, I cannot 
believe that it will so turu out. Whitt is really 




good tor me must turn out good for all, or dae 
tbera is do good in the. wprld at alL" _The ba^ie, _ 
(•f'^\. /-in & word, of moral flondttpt, with reepect to tihe 
*y '"''" , ' exercise of fuactittnrfe ^ faitK that moral aelf-satis- 
; faction (that is, satisfactioa -in accordance with the 
■• ' performance of fiiuction as already de&ned) means 

iSal satisfactioih— or the faith that self and others 
true commnnity. Now such faith or con- 
fiction is at the basis of atl moral oonduot— nob 
simply of the scientific or artietic. Interest in self 
must mean belief in one's business, conviction of 
its legitimacy and worth, even prior to any seiigible 
demonstration. Under any circumstancea, such dem- 
onstration can extend only to past action; the social 
efficiency of any new end must be a matter of 
faith. Where such faith is wanting, action becomes 
halting and character weak. Forcible action fails, 
and its place is taken by a feeble idealism, of 
vague longing for that which is not, or by a pessi- 
mistic and fruitless discontent with things as they 
fyS*^ "j^ H^" — leading, in either case, to neglect ot actual 
m4 "4^'ti and pressing duty. The basis of moral strength is 
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limitation, the resolve to be one's self only, and to 



,jH-''' be loyal to the actual powers and snrrouudings of 
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^at self. The saying of Carlyle's about doing 
the "duty that lies nearest", and of Goethe's that 
" America is here or nowhere ", both imply that 
faith in the existing moral capacity aod environ- 
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ment is the baeiei of condnot. All fraitfol and 
^aud hnmaa endeavor roots in the conrictioQ that 
there is something absolntely worth while, some- 
thiog 'divine' in the demands imposed by one's 
actual sitaation and powers. In the great moral 
heroes of the world the conviction of the worth of 
their destiny, and of what they were meant to do, 
has amounted to s kind of fatalism. They have 
done not aimply what they coitld do, but what thoy 
must do. 

On the other hand, effective social interest is 
baeed npcm what is vaguely called 'faith in hu- 
manity ', or, more specifically, belief in the value of 
each man's individuality, belief in some particular 
function which ho might exercise, given appropri- 
ate conditions and stimuli. Moral interest in othere 
must be an interest in their possibilities, rather 
than in their accomplishments; or, better, in 
their accomplishments so far as these testify 
to a fulfilling of funetion^to a working out of ca- 
pacity. SympalJiy and work for men which do not 
grow out of faith in them are a perfunctory and 
unfertile sort of thing. 

This faith is generally analyzed no further; it 
is left as faith in one's 'calling ' or in 'hiunanity'. 
But what ia meant is just this: in the performing 
of «acli special servifle as each is capable of, there 
is toT>e' found not only th^/satiafaotion of^i^^lnit 
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■also the aatisfactioa of tbe eotiie moral oider, tho 
farthering of the commnnity in which one lives. 
All moral condnot is based upon each a faith; aud 
moral theory mitet recognize this as the postulate 
itpon which it rests. In calling it a poetnlate, we 
do not mean that it is a postulate which our theoiy 
makes or mant make in order to be a theory; bnt 
that, through analysia, theory finds that moral 
practice m,akes this postulate, and that with its 
reality the reality tnd value of conduct are bound 
up. 

In calling it a postulate we do not mean to call 
it improvable, much less nnverifiable, for moral 
experience is itself, so far as it goes, its verification. 
Bat we mean that the further cousideration of this 
postulate, its demonstration or (if the case so be) 
its refntation, do not belong to the realm of ethics 
as such. Each branch of human experience rests 
upon some presupposition which, for that branch, 
is ultimate. The farther inquiry into sach pre- 
suppositions belong not to mathematics, or physics, 
or ethics, but to metaphysics. 

Unless, then, we are to extend our ethical theory 
to inquire into the possibility and value of moral 
experience, unless, that is, we are to make an ex- 
cursion into the metaphysics of ethics, we have here 
reached our foundation. The ethical postulate, the 
presupposition involved in conduct, is this: 



In THB BKALIZATION of INDmUUAUTY THERE IB 
FOUND ALBO VBE NKEDED REALIZATION OF SOKE COM- 
HUNITY OF PBRSONS OP WHIOH THE INDIVIDnil 18 A ' 
AND, OOUTEBSELY, THE AGENT WHO DULY 
THE COMMtTKlTT IN WHICH HE aKiBES, BY 
THAT BAUE CONDUCT 8AT1HFIX8 HIMaELF. 

Otlierwise put, the poetulate is that there is a 
oommnnity of persons; a good which realized by 
the will of one is made not private but pnblic. 
It is this unity of individuals as respects the end 
of action, this existence of a practical common 
good, that makes what we call the moral order of 
the world. 

Shakespeare lias stated the postulate- 
To thine ownself be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou can'st not then be false to any man. 

Its sigoificaitce may be horther developed by 
comparing it with the scientilio postulate. 

All Hcience rests upon the conviction of the thor- 
ough-going and permanent unity of the world of 
objects known— a unity which is sometimea termed 
the 'nniformity of nature' or the 'reign of law'; 
without this conviction that objects are not mere 
isolated and transitory appearances, but are con- 
nected together in a system by laws or relations, 
science would be an impossibiHty. Moral esperienoe 
maket for the world of practice an assumption anal- 
ogous in kind to that which intelleotnal experienoe 



mak9B for the world of knowledge. And just as it 
is not the affair of science, 'as such, or even of logic 

(the theory of acience) to justify this presupposi- 
tion of science, or to do more than show its presence 
in intellectua] experience, so it ia not the businofis 
of oondoct, or even of ethics ( the theory of con- 
duct) to justify what we have termed the ■ ethical 
postulate '. In each case the further inquiry be- 
longs to metaphysics. 

XLI. 
We have now concluded that 
an end which may be termed in- 
differently ' The Realization of 
Individuality', 'The Performance 
of Specific Functions', 'TheSat- 
iafaetion of Interests', 'The Itealization of a Com- 
munity of Individuals ' is the moral end. Will 
this end serre the two aims (see Sec. XVI) r equi red 
of a criterion, or standard: (1) Will i^oj^' in- 
■^vidwftt ^a»&i^? (2) Will it afford a ftjinmOD::- 
(good? We have juat been endeavoring to show 
that it does both of these things; that as the reali- 
zation of one's Bpecifio capacity, it unifies individual 
conduct, and that, as the performance of function, it 
serves to satisfy the entire community. To take 
up just these points, accordingly, would involve a 
repetition of what has been said, and we shall 
therefore take up instead some aspects of the iiidi- 
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vidual and social unity of oondwet, not already con- 
sidered. 

1, The Syitem of Individual Condoot. "We 
mnBt be careful not to intorpret the idea o£ 
Bpecific function too rigidly or abstractly. It does 
not mean that each one has eome suprems mission 
in life to which everjthiag else mnBt be sacritioed 
— that B man ia to be an artiet, or a soldier, or a 
student, or a day-laborer and nothing else. On the 
contrary, thejdea of_ function is that which com- 
prehendj! all the .variooa sidtifi of lite, and it cannot - 
be narrowed below the meaning we have already 
given; the due adjustment of capacity and si 
roundings. Wherever there is any capacity or any 
circnniatance, no matter how trivial, there is Bome- 
thing included in the exercise of function, and, 
therefore to be satisfied — according to its place, of 
course, in the whole of life. Amusements and all 
the minor details of life are included within the 
scope of morality. They are elements in the exer- 
cise of function, and their insignificance and triv- 
iality does Dot exclude them from the grasp of 
duty and of the good. It is a mistake to suppose 
that because it ifl optional or indifferent—as it con- 
stantly is— what acts among the minor details of 
life are to be done or left undone, or unimportant 
whether they are done or left undone at all, there- 
fore such acts have no moral value. Morality oon- 
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sifits in treating them jnat as they are — if they are 
slight or trivial they are to ha performed as slight 
and trivial. Morality does not simply permit the 
performance of such acts, but demands it. To try 
to make, in the interestH of duty, a serious matter 
oat of every detail of life would be immoral — as 
much BO, in kind, as to make light of momeutous 
matters. 

See Alexander, Op. cit. pp. B3-54. 

Bradley. Op. cit.. pp. 194-197. 

Consider, also, how this conceptioa of the end 
stands in definite relation to concrete acts; how it 
explains the possibility of decision as to whether 
this or that proposed act is right. We do not have 
to trace the connection of the act with some end 
beyond, aa pleasure, or abstract law. We have 
only to analyze the act itself. We have certain 
definite and wholly concrete facta; the given capac- 
ity of the person at the given moment, and his 
given surroundings. The judgment aa to the 
nature of these facts is, in and of itself, a judgment 
as to the act to bo done. The qnestion is uot: 
What is the probability that this act will result in 
the balance of maximum pleasure; it is not what 
general rule can we hunt up under which to bring 
this case. It is simply: What is this caeef The 
moral act is n ot that w hich satisfies some far-away 
[Hiaoiple, hedonistic or transcendeutal. It is that 
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which meets the preaent, aotoal situation. C^TOffiou!^ \ ^ . ^ 
ties indeed, arise, but they are simply the jimciUt y '^'^1 , 
of resolving a.complei case; they aretjntelleotu^,^' -' ■* 
<^ot moral'. The case made oat, Jhe mor^ end j '*' 
stands forth. No eitraneous manipulation, to bring | 
the case under some foreiga end, is required. 

And this suggests the elaatieity of the criterion. 
In fact ^oral cohauct "is -entir«dj< individualized. 
It is where, when, how and of whom. There has 
been much useless discussion as to the absolute or 
relative character of morale — useless becaose the 
terms absolute and relative are not defined. If abso- 
lute is taken to mean immobile and rigid, it is any- , 
thing but desirable that morals should be absolute. 
If the physical world is a scene of movement, in 
vfhich there is no rest, it is a poor compliment to 
pay the moral world to conceive of it as static and 
lifeless. A rigid criterion in a world of develop- 
ing social relations would speedily prove no crite- 
rion at all. It would be an abstract rale, taking no 
account of the io ^idu alized t^aract^'r of each act; 
its individuality of cSpaci^ and of si^nundln^ 
of time, place and relationships involved. A truly 
absolute criterion is one which adjusts itself to each 
case according to the specific nature of the case; 
one which movee with the moving world. On the 
other hand, if relative means uncertain iu application, 
changing in time and place withont reason for chauge 
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in Uie facte themselves, theo oertaiulj'' the criterion is 
not relative. If it means taking note of all con- 
arete relations involved, it is relative. The abso- 
luteness, in fine, of the standard of aotion consists 
not in some rigid statement, but in never-failing 
application. Universality here, as elsewhere, re- 
sides not in a thing, bnt in a way, a method of 
action. The absolute standard is the one applica- 
ble to all deeds, and the conception of the eiercise 
of function is thus absolute, covering all conduct 
from the mainly impnlsive action of the savage to 
the most complex reaches of modem life. 

Aristotle's well known theory of the 'mean' 
seeniH tohiive ita bearing here. "It is poaaiWe," he 
says (Peters' trans, of Ethics, p. 4tl), "to feel fear, 
confidence, desire, anger, pity, and generally to be 
affected pleasantly and painfully, either too much or 
too little — in either ease wrongfully; but to be 
affected thus at the right times, and on the right ocaa- 
siana, and toward the right persons, and with the 
right oliieiA and in the right fasMotis, Is the mean 
course and the best course, and these are characteris- 
tics of virtue." The right time, occasion, person, pur- 
pose and fashion^what is it but the complete indi- 
vidualization of conduct in order to meet the whole 
demands of the whole situation, instead of some ab- 
straction? And what else do we mean by fit. due, 
proper, right action, but that which just hits the 
mark, without falling short or deflecting, and, to mis 
the metaphor, without slopping over? 
^^ 2. The system of social conduct,' ^^<^mmqB 
f t '^6°^ Moral conduct springs from the faitlTfEat 
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all right action is social and its purpose is to justify 
this faith by working out the social values in- 
volved. The term ' moral community ' can mean 
only a unity of action, made what it is by the co- 
operating activities of diverse individualg. There is 
unity in. the work of a factory, not in spite of, but 
because of the division of labor. Each workman 
forme the unity not by doing the same that every- 
body else does, or by trying to do the whole, but by 
doing hia apecific part. The unity is the one ac- 
tivity which their varied activities make. And so 
it ia with the moral activity of sooietj-and^the 
activities of individuals. The more i gdividaalizefl 
the fonctions, the more ,£d<ect_the unity. (See 
section LIL) 

The exercise of function by an agent serves, 
then, both to define and to unite him. It makes him 
B distinct social member at the aame time that it 
makes him a member. Possession of peculiar ca- 
pacities, and special surroundings mark one per- 
son off from another and mako bim an individual; 
and the dne adjustment of capacities to surround- 
ings ( in the exercise of function) effects, therefore, 
the realization of individaality — tlie realization of 
what we specifically are as distinct from others. 
At the aanie time, this distinction is not isolation; 
the e^nraise of function is the performing of a 
Special service without which the social whole ia de- 



feotiye . Individgwitj meana not separation, bnt 
\ ^di^ne^ p^iti^ in a whole; special aptitude in 
co^litnting the whole. 

We are now in a position to take ap the consid- 
eration of the two other fundamental ethical con- 
oeptiooa — obligation and freedom. These ideas 
answer respectively to the two sides of the exercise 
of function. On the one hand, the performing of 
a function realizes the social whole. Man is thus 
' bound ' by the relations necessary to constitute 
this whole. He is subject to the conditions which 
the existence and growth of the social nnity im- 
pose. He is, in a word, under obligation: the per- 
formance of his function is duty owed to the com- 
monity of which he is a member. 

But on the oth^r hand, activity in the way of 
function realizes the individual; it is what makes 
him an individual, or distinct person. In the per- 
formance of his own function the agent satisfies his 
own interests and gains power. In it ie found his 
freedom. 
I ^ (^^ggtodn thus eorrespoitds to the'«3c>aJ satis. 
^ faction, fa^eS^ to the 'se(/ra&tisf action , involved in 
the exercise of function ; and they cun no more 
be separated from each other than the correlative 
satisfaction can be. One has to realize hlmt^elf as 
a member of a community. In this fact are found 
both freedom and duty. 



Chapter U.— THE IDEA OF OBLIGATION- 



XL 1 1. 
Theories Regarding The ide& of obligatioa 
Moral Authority, or duty has two aides. 
There is the idea of law, of somethiog which con- 
trols conduct, and there is the conaciousneaa of tha 
necessity of conforming to thia law. There is, of 
couree, no separation between the two sides, but 
the coDBideratioD of the latter side — tha recogai- 
tion of obligation — may be best dealt with in dis- 
cussing conscience. Here we shall deal simply with 
the fact that there is such a thing in condnct aa 
law controlling action, and constituting obligation. 
Theories regarding obligation may, for our pur- 
poses, be Bubdlrided into those which make its 
exercise restraint or coercion (and which therefore 
hold that in perfect moral condnct, dnty an such 
disappears); and those which hold that obliga- 
tion is a normal element in conduct as such, and 
that, it is not, essentially, but only under certain 
circumstances, coercive. Of the former typo, some 
theories (m£nly the hedonistic) regard the re-' 
straint as originally imposed from without upon 
the desires of the individual, while others (as the 
Kantian) regard it as imposed by man's reason 
Upon his desires and inclinations. 
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XLiri. 

Bain's It is obviouB that the question 

Theory of of obligation presents coDeiderable 
Obligation, difficulty to the hedonistic school. 
If the eud of. conduct is pleasnre, bh the satisfac- 
tion of desire, why should not each desire be satis- 
fied, if possible, as it arises, aod thus pleasure 
secured? What meaning is there in the term 
'duty' or 'obligation' if the moral end or good 
coiuddes wholly with the natural end of the incli- 
nations themael-ves ? It is evident, at all events, that 
the term can have significance only if there is 
some cause preventing the desires as they arise 
from natural satiefaetion. The problem of obliga- 
tion in hedonism thus becomes the problem of 
discovering that outside force which restrains, or, at 
least, constrains, the desire from immediate gratifi- 
cation. According to Bain, this outside force is 
social disapprobation manifested through the form 
of punishment. 

" I consider that the proper meaning, or import of 
tbe terms [duty, obligation] refers to that class of 
action which is enforced by the sanction of punish- 
ment The powers that impose the obligatory 

sanction are Law and Society, or the community acting 
Uirough the Government by public judicial acts, and 
apart from the Government by the unofficial ex prea- 
BioDB of disapprobation and the exclusion from social 
good offices". Emotions and Will. p. 286. See also pp. 
321-323 and p. 527. 
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Tbroagl) tliia ' actual and ideal avoidance of cer- 
tain acts and dread of punishment' the individual 
learns to forego the gratification of some of hie nat- 
ural impulses, and learns also to cultivate and even 
to originate desires not at flrat Bpontaneons. " The 
child is open from the first to the blame and praise 
of others, and thus is led to do or avoid certain acts". 

On the model, however, of the action of this 
external authority there grows up, in time aa 
internal authority — " an ideal resemblance of public 
authority " (p. 287), or " a fac simile of the system 
of government around ub " {p. 313). 

" Thfi sentiiiieDt, at Hrst formed and cultivated by 
the relutioDB of avtiDil command and obedience, tu ay 
come at last to stand upnu an independent foiin'lHtion. 

When the young: mind, aouustomed at the 

outset to implicitly obeying any set of rules is aiiffi- 
cluntly advanced to appreciate the motive— the utilities 
or the sentiment that led to their imposition — the 

character of the conscience is entirely changeil 

Hegard is now had to thir intent and meaning of the 
law. iind not to the mere fact of its being prescribed 
by some power " (E. and W.,p.3I8). 

But when the sense of nbliffation becomes entirely 
detached from tlie social sanction, "even then the 
notion, sentiment or form of duty is derived from 
What society Imposes, nltbongh the particular matter 
Is quite different. Social obligation devHlops in the 
mind originally the feeling and habit Of obligation, 
and this remains although the particular articles are 
changed" (page 319, note). Cf, also Bain, Moral Sci- 
ence, pp. 20-21 and 41-43, 
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XLIV. 

Spencer's Spencer's theoty is, in substance. 
Theory of an enlarged and better analyzed 
Obligation, restatement of Baia'a theory. Bain 
nowhere clearly states in what the essenoe oE obli- 
gation consists, when it becomes independent, when 
the internal /ac simile is formed. TFA^ should 1 
not gratify my desires aa I please in case social 
presBore is absent or lets up? Spencer supplies 
the missing element. According to him, "the essen- 
tial trait in the moral consciousQeaa is the oontrqj 
of some feeling or feelings by some other feeling 
or feelings" (Data of Ethics, p. 113). The kind 
of feeling which controls is that which ia more com- 
plex and which relates to more remote ends; or, 
we are ' obliged ' to give up more immediate, special 
and direct pleasures for the sake of securing more 
general, remote and indirect ones. Obligation, in 
its essence, is the surrender or subordination of 
present to future satisfaction. This control, re- 
straint, or Buppreaaion may be ' independent ' or, 
eelf-imposed, but is not so at first, either in the 
man or ia the child. Prior to self- restraint are the 
restraints imposed by the " visible ruler, the invisi- 
ble roler and society at large " — the policeman, the 
priest and public opinion. The man is induced to 
postpone immediate gratification through his fear of 
others, especially of the chief, of the dead and of 
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Bocial displeasure — "legal penalty, Bupematiiral 
punialimeiit and social reprobation". Thus there 
grows np the sense of obligation. This refers at first 
only to the above-mentioned extrinsic effects of 
action, But finally the mind learns to consider the 
intrinsic effect of the action itself— the evil indicted 
by the evil deed, and then the sense of duty, or 
coercion, evolved throtigh the aforesaid external 
agen<Mes, becomes transferred to this new mode of 
controlling action. Desires are now controlled 
through considerations of what their men effects 
would be, were the desires noted upon. 

It follows "that the sense of duty or moral obli- 
gation is transitory, and will diminish as fast as 
moratization increases" (page 127). Even when 
compulsion is self-imposed, there is still compnl- 
sion, coercion, and this must be done away with. 
It is done away with as far as an act which is at 
first done only for the sake of its own remoter 
consequences comes to be done for its own sake. 
And this will ultimately occur, if the act is con* 
tinned, since " persistence in performing B duty 
ends in making it a pleasure ". 

See Giiyau, La Morale Anglai&e Cootemporaine, 
besides the works of Bain and Spencer. In aildition 
to obJBctinDB which will forthwith lie ma<le, we may 
here note a false aiistraction of Spencer's. He makes 
the act and ita oonseiiiiences tvjo things, while the act 
and its connequences (provided they are known as 
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aucU) are the same thing, no matter whether conse- 
quences are near or remote. The only distinction is 
that coDseiae.ui'.es once not known as such at all are 
seen in lime to be really consequencee, and thus to be 
part of tlie content of the acL The transfer from the 
"external conaeqaences " imposed by the ruler, priest 
and publlc-oiiiuion to the intrinsic consequences of the 
act itsDlf, is tbus a transfer from an immoral to a 
moriil liasis. This is very different from a change 
of the form of obligation itself. 

XLV. 
Criticism Patting aside the consideration of 
of these the relation of desire to duty, (the 
Theories, question whether duty is essentially 
coercive) until after we have taken up the Kantian 
idea of obligation, we may note the following 
objections to the theories just stated. Their great 
defect is that they do not give us any method 
of differentiating moral coercion (or obligation) 
from the action of mere superior physical force. 
Taking it (first) upon the side of the individual: Is 
there any reason why the individual submits to the 
external authority of government except that he }tas 
to do so? He may argue that, since others possess 
superior force, he will avoid certain pains by con- 
forming to their demands, but such yielding, 
whether temporary or permanent, to superior force 
is very far from being a recognition that one ought 
to act aa the superior force dictates. The theories 
must logically commit us to the doctrine that ' might 



makes right' in its baldeat form. Every one knowa 
that, when the individual surrenders the aatuial 
gratifications of his desires to the command of 
others, if his sole reason is the superior force of the 
commanding party, he does not forego in the bot- 
render his right to such gratification the moment 
he has the ohonce to get it. Actual slavery would 
be the model school of duties, if these theories were 
true. 

The facts adduced by Bain and Spencer — the 
growth of the recognition of duties in the child 
through the authority of the parents, and in the 
savage through the use of authority by the chief — 
ate real euoogb, but what they prove is that obliga- 
tion may bo brought home to one by force, not that 
force creates obh'gation. The child and the man 
yield to force in such a way that their sense of duty 
is developed only in case they recognize, implicitly, 
the force or the authority as already right. Let it 
be recognized that rigMfnl force (as distinct from 
mere brute sttengt.h) resides in certain social 
authorities, and these social authorities may do 
much, beyond the shadow of donbt, to give effect to 
the special deeds and relations which are to be con- 
sidered obligatory. These theories, in fine, take 
the fact of obligation for granted, and, at most, only 
show the historical process by which its fuller 
recognition is brought about. Force in the service 
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of right is one thing ; force as coBBtitutiog and 
creating right is ooother. 

And this is to aay (eeconJly), oonaidering the 
matter from the side of society, that the theories of 
Bain and Spencer do not explain why or how social 
authority should exereiae ooeroivp forea over the 
individual. If it. is implied that they do so iu the 
moral interests of the iudividual or of the oom- 
muDity, this takes it for granted that there already is 
in existence a moral ideal obligatory upon the 
individual. If it is implied that they exercise 
coercive force in the interests of then' own private 
pleasure, this might establish a despotism, or lead 
to B political revolt, bat it is difficult to see how it 
oonld create the fact of duty. When we consider 
any concrete case, we see that society, in its com- 
pelling of the individual, is po3sa<i9Bd of moral 
ideals; and that it conceives itself not merely as 
having the power to make the individual conform to 
them, nor as having the right merely; but as under 
the bonndeu duty of bringing home to the individual 
hia duties. The social authorities do not, perforce, 
create morality, but thay embody and make effective 
the existing morality. It is only just because the 
actions which they impose are thought of as good, 
good for others as for themselves, that this imposi- 
tion is taken out of the realm of tyranny into that of 
duty (see Sec, XXXVni). 



XLVI. 

"he Kantian As we have aeen, Kaot takes t 
Theory of coDception of daty as the primary 
Obligation, ethical notion, superior to that of 
the good, and places it in the most abrupt opposi- 
tion to desire. The relatiou of duty to desire is 
not control of some feelinga by others, bat rather 
euppreesion of all desire (not in itself, but as a 
vwtive of action) in favor of the consciousness of 
law universal. We have, on one side, according to 
Kant, the desire and inclination, which are sensnons 
and pathological. These constitute man's 'lower 
nature'. On the other side there is Beason, which 
is essentially universal, above all caprice and all 
prostitution to private pleasure. This Reason, or 
'higher nature ', imposes a law upon the sentient 
being of man, a law which takes the form of a 
command (the 'Categorical Imperative'). This 
relation of a higher rational nature issuing com- 
mands to a lower sensuous nature (both within man 
himself), is the very essence of duty. If man 
were wholly a sentient being, he would have only 
to follow his natural impulses, like the animals. 
If he were only a rational being, he would necessa- 
rily obey his reason, and there would still be no 
talk of obligation. But because of the dualism, 
because of the absolute opposition between Reason 
and Desire, man ia a being subject to obligation. 
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BeasoD sa^s to the desires " Thou shalt " or " Thou 
fibalt not". Tet this obligation is not extemall; 
imposed; the man as rational impoeet< it upon him- 
self as sensuous. Thus Kant says that, in the 
realm of morality, man is both sovereign and sab- 
jeet 

The reflex influence of Rousseau's socia! theories 
Upon Kant's morul doctrines in this respeci is worthy 
of more attention than it usually receives. Kant's 
moral theory ia hardly, more than a translation of 
Rousseau's politics into ethical terniB, through its 
union with Kant's previously established duuliam of 
reason and sense. 

XLVIl. 
Criticism of the 1. No one can deny that a 
Kantian genuine opposition exists be- 

Theory. tween the 'natural' desires and 

moral activity. The being that satisfies each desire 
or appetite as it arises, without reference of it to, 
or control of it by, some principle, has not had the 
horizon of conduct lift before him. Bat Kant 
makes the satisfaction of desire as siich {not of 
this or that desire) antagonistic to action from 
duty. Kant was forced into this position by hia 
fundamental diviaiou of sense from reason, but it 
carries with it its own condemnation and thus that 
of the premises from which it is derived. It comes 
to saying that the actual desires and appetites 
are not what they ought to be. This, in itself. 



19 tme enongh. But when Kant goes on to 
Bay, aa he virtually does, that what ought to be cow- 
not be, that the desires as such cannot be brought 
into harmony with principle, he has made th» 
moral life not only a riddle, but a riddle with no 
answer. If mankind were once convinced that the 
moral ideal were something which ought to be bat 
which could not be, we may easUy imagine how 
much longer moral endeavor would continue. The 
first or immediate stimulus to moral effort is the 
conviction that the desiree and appetites are not 
what they should be; the underlying and continu- 
ing stimulus is the conviction that the expression of 
desires in harmony with law is the sole abiding good 
of man. To reconcile the two is the very meaning of 
the moral struggle (see Sec LXIV). Strictly, ac- 
cording to Kant, morality would either leave the 
appetites untouched or would abolish them — in 
either case destroying morality. 

See Caird, Op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 328-28. 

2. Eant again seems to be on the right traok 
in declaring that obligation is not anything ester< 
nally imposed, but is the law of man's being, self- 
imposed. This principle of * autonomy ' is the 
only escape from a theory of obligation wbioh 
would make obligation external, and regard for it 
elavieh fear, or servile hope of reward. To regard 
even a Divine Being as the author of obligation ia 
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to make it a form of external constraint, appealing 
oalj- to hope or fear, nnlesa this Bivlae Being ia 
shovrn to be organically connected viith self. 

Bat this abstract universal reason which some- 
how dwells, withoat mediation or reat^n, in each 
individaal, eeems to bs somewhat scholastic, a triSe 
mythological There is undoubtedly in man's ex- 
perienoe a function which corresponds to what 
Kant is aimincr, thus mythologically, to describe. 
But it is one thing to recognize an ooposition of a 
desire, in its isolation, to desire as organic to the 
function of tfae whole man; it is another to split 
man into a blank dualism of an abstract reason, 
on one side, having no antecedents or bearings, and 
of a mess of appetites, having only animal rela- 
tionship, on the other. The tmth that Kant is 
aiming to preserve seems to be fairly stated as two- 
told: iirst, that duty is self-imposed, and thus 
the dntiful will autonomous or free; and, sec- 
ond, the presence of struggle in man between 
a 'lower' and a 'higher'. The first point 
seems to be sufficiently met by the idea already ad- 
vanced that self, or individuality, ia esaentially 
social, being constituted not by isolated capacity, 
but by capacity acting in response to the needs of 
an environment — ^an environment which, when 
taken in its fullness, is a commimity of persons. 
Any law imposed by such a self would be ' univer- 
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efd ', but this univerBality would not be an iBolat*3 
poasession of tbe individual; it wonid be another 
name for the concrete social relationships 'which 
make the individnal what he is, as a social member 
or organ. Furthermore, Buoh a universal law would 
not be formal, but would have a content — these 
earoe relationships. 

The geoood point seems to be met by recogniz- 
ing that in the realization of the law of social 
function, conflict must occur between the desire as 
an immediate and direct expression of the individ- 
ual — llie desire in ita isolation — and desire as an 
expression ot the whole man; desire, that is, as 
wholly conformable to the needs of the surround- 
ings. Such a conflict is real enough, as everyone's 
experience will testify, but it is a conflict which 
may be solved^whioh ranst be solved so far as 
morality ia attained. And since it is a conflict 
within desire itaelf, itfl solution or morality, does 
not require any impossible obliteration of desire, 
nor any acting from an ' ought ' which has no rela- 
tion to what ' is '. This, indeed, is the failure ot 
the Kantian Ethics: in separating what should be 
from what ia, it deprives the latter, the existing 
social world as well as the desires of the individual, 
of all moral value; while, by the same separation, it 
condemns that which should be to a barren ab- 
etraction. An 'ought' which does not root in and 
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flower from tlie ' is', wliicli in not the fuller realisa- 
tion of tho actuul state of social relationahip§, ia a 
metre pious wish that thiags should be better. And 
morality, that is, right action, is not bo feeble as 
this would come to. 

XLVIII. 
The Source The basia of a correct theory 

and Nature of of obligatlou lies, as already 
Obligation. stated, in holding fast to its 
concrete relations to the moral end, or good. This 
end consists in an activity in which capacity is ex- 
ercised in accordance with surroundings, with the 
eocial needs which affect the individual. It is im- 
plied in this very idea, that the end is not some- 
thing which the individual may set up at his own 
arbitrary will. The social needs give control, law, 
authority. The individual may not manifest his 
capacity, satisfy his desires, apart from their spe- 
cific relation to the environment in which they 
exist. The general fact of obligation which is 
constituted through this control of capacity by the 
wider function is, of course, differentiated into 
specific ' laws ' or duties by the various forms which 
the one function takes, as capacity and circnm- 
etances vary. 

In other worcISj^ajjUgatifln or duty is simply the 

^q^ectwluch the good or the moral end assumes, as 

tEe individual conceives of it. From the very fact 



that the end is the good, aod yet is not realized by 
the individtial, it presents itself to him aa that 
which a^^2^^ rsaZized— aa the i deal o t^^^M^ 
It requires no further argument to show that obli- 
gation is at once self-imposed, and social in its con- 
tent. It is self-impoBed because it flows from the 
good, from the idea of the full activity of the indi- 
vidual's own will. It is uo law imposed from with- 
out; but is his own law, the law of his own function, 
of his individuality. Its social content flows from 
the fact that this individuality is not mere capacity, 
but is this capacity acting, and acting so as to com- 
prehend social relationships. 

Suppose that man's good and his conviction of 
duty wejfo divorced from one another — that man's 
duty were other than to fulfill his own specific 
function. Such a thing would make duty purely 
formal; the moral law would have no intrinsic rela- 
tion to daily conduct, to the expression of man's 
powers and wants. There have, indeed, been mor- 
alists who think they do the Lord service, who 
think they add to the dignity and sncredness of 
Duty by making it other than the idea of the ac- 
tivity of man, regulated indeed, but regulated only 
by its own principle of activity. But such moral- 
ists in their desire to consecrate the idea of duty 
remove from it all content, and leave it an empty 
abstiaotion, On the other hand, their e 
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give ^BoInteDess and imperative Dees to doty by 
makuig it a law other than that of the Donnal ax- 
pression of man, oasts discredit upon the one moral 
reality — the fnll, free play of human life. In deny- 
ing that duty is simply the intrinsic law, the aelf- 
manifestation of this life, they make this life 
immoral, or at least non-moral. They degrade it 
to a bundle of appetites and powers having no 
moral value until the outside moral law is applied 
to them. In reality, the dignity and imperativeneea 
of duty are simply the manifest dignity and uncon- 
ditioned worth of bnman life as exhibited in its 
tree activity. The whole idea of the separatenesa 
of duty from the concrete flow of human action is 
a virulent example of the fallacy mentioned in an 
early section — the fallacy that moral action means 
something more than action itself (see Sec. II). 

The attempt to act upon a theory of the divorce 
of satisfaction and duty, to carry it out inpractioe, 
means the maiming of desire through distrust of 
its moral aigciificance, and tbua, V>y withdrawing 
the impetus of action, the reduction of life to mere 
passivity. So far as this doe» not happen, it means 
the erection of the struggle itself, the erection of 
the opposition of law to desire, into the very prin- 
ciple of the moral life, The essential principle of 
the moral life, that good consists in the freeing of 
impulse, of appetite, of desire, of power, by enab- 
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ling them to flow in the chaDtiel of a unified and 
fall end is lost sight of, and the free servioe of the 
spirit is reduced to the slavish fear of a bond man 
onder a hard taskmaster. 

The essential point in the analysis of moral law, 
or obligation, having been found, we may briefly 
discuss some subsidiary points. 

1. The relation of doty to a given desire. 
As any desire arises, it will be, except so far as 
character has already been moralized, a demand 
for its own satisfaction; the desire, in a word, will 
be isolated. Id so far, duty will be in a negative 
attitude towards the desire; it will iusist flrst npon 
its limitation, and then upon its transformation. 
So far as it is merely limitative, it demands the 
denying of the desire, and so far assumes a coercive 
form. Bnt this limitation is not for its own sake, 
but for that of the transformation of desire into & 
freer and more adequate form—into a form, that is, 
where it will carry with it, when it paeees into 
action, viore of activity, than the original desire 
would have done. 

Does duty itself disappear when its constraint 
disappears? On the contrary, so far aa an act is 
done unwillingly, under constraint, so far the act is 
impure, and undutiful The very fact that there Ib 
need of constraint shows that the self is divided; 
th&t there is a twofold interest and purpose — one 
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in the law of the activity according to faQotion, the 
other in the epooial end of the particular desire. 
Let the act be done wholly as duty, and it is done 
irhoUy for its own sake; love, passion take the place 
of constraint. This suggests: 

2. Duty for duty's saka 

It is clear that such an espresBion states a real 
moral fact; unless a duty is done as duty it is not 
done morally. An act may be outwardly just what 
what morality demands, and yet if done for th& 
sake of some private advantage it is not counted 
moral. As Kant expresses it, an act must be done 
not only in accordance with duty, but from duty. 
This truth, however, is misinterpreted when it is 
taken to mean that the act is to be done for the 
sake of duty, and duty is conceived as a third 
thing outside the act itself. Suoh a theory contra- 
dicts the true sense of the phrase ' duty for duty's 
sake ', for it makes the act done not for its own sake, 
but as a mere means to an abstract law beyond it- 
self. 'Do the right because it is tihe right ' means 
do the right thing because it is the right thing; that 
is, do the act disinterestedly from interest in the act 
itsell A duty is always some act or line of action, 
not a third thing outside the act to which it is to 
conform. In short, duty means the act which is to 
be done, and ' duty for duty's sake ' means do the 
required act as it really is; do not degrade it into- 
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a means for some ulterior end. This is as true in 
practice as in theory. A man who does hie duty 
not for the sake of the acts themselves, bat tor the 
sake ol some abstract 'ideal' which he christens 
duty in general, will have a morality at once hard 
and barren, and weak and sentimental. 

3. The agency of moral anthority in prescrib- 
ing moral law aad stimnlating to moral oondnct. 

The facts, relied upon by Bain and Spencer, as 
to the part played by social influences in imposing 
duties, are undeniable. The facts, however, are 
unaccountable upon the theory of these writers, as 
that theory would, as wo have seen, explain only 
the influence of society Jn producing acts done from 
fear or for hope of reward. Eat if the individual 
and others are equally members of one society, if 
the performance by each man of hia own function 
constitutes a good common to all, it is inevitable 
that social authorities should be an influence in 
constituting and teaching dnties. The community, 
in imposing its own needs and demands upon the 
individnal, is simply arousing him to a knowledge 
of bis relationships in life, to a knowledge of the 
moral environment tn which be lives, and of the 
acts which he must perform if he is to realize his 
individuality. The community in awakening moral 
consciousness in the morally immature may appeal 
to motives of hope and fear. But even this fact 
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does Dot mean that to the child, duty is necesiarily 
oocstititted by fear of punishmeDt or hope of re- 
ward. It means simply that his capacity and his 
BnrroTindings are both so undeveloped that the 
exercise of bis function takes mainly the form of 
pleasing others. He may still do bis duty as his 
duty, bat his duty now consists in pleasing others, 
On Obligation see Grepn, Op. cit., pp. 352-356; 
Alexander, Op. cit., pp. 142-147. For diflprent views, 
Martineau. Op. cit.. VdI. II. pp. 93-119; Calderwood, 
Op. cit., pp. 131-138, and are iilae, Grote, Treatise on 
Moral Ideals, ch. VII. 



Chapteb in.— the idea of fbeedom. 



XLIX. 
The Forms We may now deal, more briefly, 
of with tJie problem of moral capacity. 

Freedom. It is, in principle, the ability to con- 
ceive of an end and to be governed in action by this 
ODnceived end. We may consider this capacity in 
three aspects, as negative, as potential and as 
positive. 

1. Negative Aspect of Freedom. The power to 
be governed in action by the thought of aome end to 
be reached is freedom from the appetites and de- 
sires. An animal which does not have the power 
of proposing ends to itself is impelled to action by 
its wants and appetites just as they come into con- 
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[t is -irritated into acting. Each 
impolse demaads its own BatisfactrioQ, and the 
animEl is heiplesa to rise above the particular waat 
But a person, one who can direct his action by 
conscious ends, is emaocipated from subjectioa to 
the particular appc^tites. He can consider their 
relation to the end which he has set before himself 
and can reject, modify or use them as best agrees 
with the pnrpoBed end. This capacity to control 
and subjugate impulses by reflection upon their 
relationship to a riitional end is the power of self- 
government, and the more distinct and the more 
comprehensive in scope the end is, the more real 
the self government. 

2, Polenlial Freedom. The power to con- 
ceire of ends involves the possibility of thinking of 
many and varions ends, and even of ends which 
are contrary to one another. If an agent could 
Donceiwft of but one end in some case, it would al- 
ways seem to him afterward<i that he bad been 
necoBiutated to act in the direction of that end; 
but the power to put various ends before self con- 
stitutes " freedom of choice ". or potential free- 
dom. After action, the agent calls to mind that 
there was another end open to him, and that if he 
did not choose the other end, it was because of 
Bomethiog in his character which made him prefer 
the one he actnally chose. 



Moral Here we have the basis of moral re- 

Responsi- eponaibility or accountability. There 

bility. IB no responsibility for any result 
which is not intended or foreseen. Saoh a con- 
aequeiioe is only physical, not moral. (Sec. VII). 
Bat when any result has been foreseen, and adopted 
as foreseen, such result is the outcome not of any 
extemat oircamstances, nor of mere desires and 
impulses, but of the agent's conception of his own 
ead. Now, becanse the result thus flows from the 
agent's own conception ot an end, he feels himself 
responsible for it. 

It most be remembered that the end adopted is 
that wbioh is conceived aa satisfying self — that, 
indeed, when we say end of action, we mean only 
some proposed form of self-satisfaction. The 
adopted end always indicates, therefore, that sort 
of condition which the agent considers to be good, 
or self- satisfactory. It is because a result flows 
from the agent's ideal of himself, the thought 
of himself which he considers desirable or worth 
realizing, that the agent feela himself responsible. 
The reanlt is simply an espression of himself ; a 
manifestation of what he woiild have himself bo. 
Responsibility is thus one aspect of the identity of 
character and conduct- (See. VII). We are re- 
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sponsible for our condnot beoauae that cooduct is 
oarBelves objectilied in actions. 

The idea of responsibility is inteiiaified when- 
ever there have been two contrary lines of coodncfc 
conceived, of which one has beea chosen. If the 
end adopted turns out not to be satisfactory, but, 
rather, unworthy and degrading, the agent feela 
that he might have choHen the other end, and that 
if he did not, it was because his character was such, 
his ideal of himself was auch, that this other end 
did not appeal to him. The actual result is felt to 
be the outcome of an unworthy character mani' 
fested in the adoption of a low form of satii^fac- 
tion; and the evident contrast of this low form 
with a higher form, present to consciousness but 
rejected, maltes the sense of responsibility more 
acute. As snch, it is file judgment of disapproba- 
tion passed upon conduct; the feeling of remorse 
and of the desert of punishment. Freedom as the 
power of conceiving ends and of realizing the ideal 
end iu action, ia thus the basis tmth of responsi- 
bility and of approbation (or disapprobation). 

T/te Freedom of /nrf(/fer«ice. It is this potential 
freeilora. arising from the power of proposinc various 
end^ of action, wliich, mis Interpreted, ^ives ri^eto the 
thfory of a lilifrt.y of indifTi'rent choice— the theory 
Uiikt th<! uK^nt can choose this or that without any 
grminil or motive. The ri-al experience Is the knowl- 
' edge, arti-r the choice of one end, that since another 
It 



miglit tore hem thraiu. if omif 

Tbe tbenrj af iadtSenoee »»eooatra<» (bit face fa> 
nesB that Uw afcst inigbl joK >b «>4t iMve ch<BCii 
Unu other «Dd. witboot aor If or qaaOficMiao wbM* 
«T«r. Tin UkMKT af indi fcr incB^ wnm n v , 4«b«ts 

Its on cod. The point which it is anxiaaa lo Mve fa 
icapoarfbtUtr. It aeea thai if oolj eae cmuse of 
acdOtt WOK «Ter open to aa agents wiUWU tbe poan- 
biDtr of any emaeqrtfaii of aooUur conne, aa ageDt. 
■o aetjnc. canM Dot ha beU napoaaible for not having 
ulnpud that oUkc eocuae. And ao it argoea that 
th«r« mnot alwaja be the panibility of indiSerent or 
aU«niai« «hote«: tbe poaubtlitj of adopting thia or 
that Ihie of action trltboat aa; awtire. But if aneh 
WH« the OM raponntiility would lie drstrovnL If 
th« end cboam b oat an expreasioa of ehanwrter, if it 
do«a not manifest the agent's idbU of himself, if ita 
cboice ia a matter of indiSerence. it doei not »igniff 
morsU;. bot is mere accideat or iMprice It is beeaoM 
choice ii not a matUrr of iodiffer^Dce, but an uui«ome 
of chafacter that the agent fei^Is responsibilitj, and 
approvm or diaapprores. He virtaaUj says ; ~ I am 
mpODsible for ibis outcome, not because I could have 
'Chosea another end just as well vnthout any retuaa, 
txit because I thongbt of another end and rejected it; 
t>ecau3e tnj character wa» snch that that end did not 
aixm good, and was such that this enit did seem good. 
My character is myself, and in this unworthy end I 
xtand self-condemned." 



Moral Freedom considered as potea- 

Reformation. tial, depending upon the power 

of' tbe agcstt to tronie diverse ends, is the basis not 



only of responsibility, but also of the possibility of 
refonnatioD, or of change in character and con- 
duct. All moral action is the expression of self, 
but the self is not sometliing fixed or rigid. 
It includes aB a necessary part of itself the pos- 
Bibility o'. framing conceptions of what it would 
be, and there i^, therefore, at any time the pos- 
sibility of acting upon some ideal hitherto un- 
realized. If conduct were the eipreasion of char- 
acter, in a sense which identified character wholly 
with past attainments, tlien reformation would be 
impossible. What a man once was he must always 
continue to be. But past attainments do not ex- 
haust all the possibilities of character. Since con- 
dact necessarily implies a oontinuous adjustment of 
developing capacity to new conditions, there is the 
ability to frame a changed ideal of eel f- satis f actio a 
— that ia, ability to lead a new life. That the new 
ideal ia adopted from experience of the unworthy 
nature of former deeds is what we should expect. 
The chosen end having proved itself unsatisfactory, 
the alternative end, previously rejected, recurs to 
consciousness with added claims. To sum up: 
The doctrine that choice depends upon character is 
correct, but the doctrine is misused when taken to 
mean that a man's outward conduct will always be 
in the same direction that it has been. Character 
involves sU the ideas of different nod of better 
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things which have been present to the agent, al- 
though he has never attempted to carry them out. 
And there Ja always the possibility that, if the 
proper influences are brought to bear, Home one of 
these latent ideals may be made vital, and wholly 
change the bent of character and of coadnct. 



LII. 



Positive 
Freedom. 



The capacity ot freedom lies in 
the power ta form an ideal or con- 
ception of an end. Actual freedom lies in the 
realization of that end which actually satisfies. An 
end may be freely adopted, and yet its actual work- 
ing out may result not in freedom, but in slavery. 
It may result in rendering the agent more suhject 
to his passions, leas able to direct hia own conduct, 
and more cramped and feeble in powers. Only 
that end which executed really effects greater energy 
and comprehensiveness of ohai'acter makes for 
actual freedom. In a word, only the good man, 
the man who is truly realizing hia individuality, is 
free, in the positive sense of that word 

Every action which is not in the line of per- 
formance of functiona must neceaaarily resnit in 
self enslavement. The end of desire is activity; 
and it is only in fullness and unity of activity that 
■ freedom Ih found. When desires are not unified— 
when, that is, the idea of the exercise of function 
does not control conduct — one desire must conflict 
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with another. Action is directed now this way, now 
that, and there is tricticm, Iors of power. On ae- 
ooont of this same lack of control of desires by the 
oomprehensiTe law of social activity, one member 
of society is brought into conflict with another, with 
waste of energy, and with impeded and divided ac- 
tivity and satisfaction of desire. Exercise of func- 
tion, on the other hand, tmiiies the desires, giving 
each its relative, although subordinate, place. It fits 
each into the others, and, through the harmontoua 
adjostmeat of one to another, effects that complete 
and unhindered action which is freedom. The 
performance of specific function falls also into 
free relations with the activities of other persons, 
cofiperating with them, giving and receiving what 
is needed, and thus constituting full liberty. 
Other aspects of freedom, as the negative and the 
potential, are simply means instrumental to the re- 
alization cf individuality, and when not employed 
toward this, their true end, they become methods 
of enslaving the agent. 

Un the aiilijcct of moral freedom, aa, upon the 
whole, in ligreempnt with the view preai-nted here: See 

Green: Prolegomena to Ethics, pp. 90-117: 142-158. 
Bradley; Ethical Kludies, eh. I; Ciiirrt; Phil, of Kant, 
Vol. 11. Bh. II. ch. S; Alexander: Moral Onler and 
Progri-ss, pp. 336-341. 

And. for a view aarreeing in part, Stephen: Science 
of Elliics, pp. 378-293. 

Tor presentations of the freedom of indifference. 
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see, Lotze: Practical Philosophy, ch. 3. Martineau: 
Op. cit.. Vol. II, pp. 34-40. Calderwood: Handbook 
of Moral Philosophy. 
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PART II. 

THE ETHICAL WORLD. 



Llll. 
The Reality The habit of oonceiviog moral 
of Moral action as b certain kind of action, 
Relations, instead of all action so far as it really 
is action, leads ns to conceive of morality as a 
highly desirable something which somehow ought 
to be brought into onr lives, but which npon the 
whole is not. It gives rise to the habit of con- 
ceiving morality as a vagne ideal which it is praiaO' 
worthy for the individual to strive for, but which 
depends wholly for its esistence upon the indi- 
vidaal's wish in the matter. Morality, that ia, ia 
considered as a relation existing between something 
which merely otight to be, on one haad, and the 
individual's choice, or his eonseienoe on the other. 
This point of view has found typical expression in 
Bishop Butler's saying: " If conscience had might 
as it has right, it would rule the world." 

But right is not such a helpless creature. It 
exists not in word but in power. The moral world 
is, here and now; it is a reality apart from the 



wiBbea, or lailares to wish, of any giTGD individual. 
It bears the same relation to the iadividael'a activity 
that the 'physical world' does to hia knowlodire. 
Not till the individual has to apin the phy>jir.al- 
world out of hia cooaciousness in order to know it, 
will it be neceasary for him to create morality by 
his choice, before it caa exist. As knowledge w mas- 
tery in one's uelf of the real world, the reproduction 
of it in eelf-cousciousaeas, so moral action is the 
appropriation and vital Belf-espression of the values 
contained in the existing practical world. 

The existence of this moral world is not any- 
thing vaguely mysterious. Imagine a well organ- 
ized factory, in which there is some comprehensive 
industry carried on — say the production of cotton 
oloth. This is the end; it is a common end — -that 
for which each individual labors. Not all indi- 
viduals, however, are doing the same thing. The 
more perfect the activity, the better organized the 
work, the more differentiated their respective labors. 
This is the side of individual activity or freedom. 
To make the analogy with moral activity complete 
we have to suppose that each individual is doing the 
work because of itself, and not merely aa drudgery 
tor the sake of some further end, as pay. Now 
these various individuals are bound together by 
their various acts; some more nearly because doing 
closely allied things, all somewhat, becaaae oontrib- 



uting to a common activity. This is the aide of 
laws and duties. 

Thifi group of the differentiated and yet re]at«d 
activities in the analogue of the moral world. 
There are certain wants which have constantly to be 
fnlfiUad; certain ends which demand cooperating 
activities, and which establish fixed relations be- 
tween men. There ia a world of ends, a realm of 
definite activities in existence, as concrete as the 
ends and activities in our imagined factory. The 
child tinds, then, ends* and actions in existence when 
he is born. More than this: he in not bom as a 
mere spectator of the world; he is bom inlo it. 
He tioda himself encompassed by snch relations, 
and he finds his own being and activity intermeshed 
with them. If he takes away from himself, as an 
agent, what he has, as sharing in these ends and 
actions, nothing remains. 

LIV. 
Moral This world of purposes and &a- 

Institutions. tivities is differentiated into various 
institutions. The ohild is born as a member of a 
family: as he grows up he iinds that others have 
possessions which he must respect, that is, he runs 
upon the institution of property. As he grows still 
older, be finds persons outside of the family of 
whose actions he must take account as respects faia 
own: society, in the limited sense as meaning rela- 
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tions of special intimacy or acquaint&ncesliip. Then 
he finds the political iDstitntioDS', the citj, state 
and natioQ. He finds an educational institution, the 
eohool, the college ; religions institations, the chnroh^ 
etc., etc. Everywhere he finds men having com- 
mon wants and thus proposing common ends and 
using cooperative modes of action. To these organ- 
ized modes of action, with their reference to com- 
mon interests and purposes, he must adjust his 
activities; he must take his part therein, if he acts 
at all, thongh it be only negatively or hostilely, as 
in evil coaduot. These insUtutions are morality 
real and objeotive: the individual beooraes moral as 
he shares in this moral world, iind takes his due- 
place in it. 

InHtitutiona, then, are organized modes of action, 
on the basis of the wants and interests which unite 
men. They differ as the family from the town, 
the church from the state, according to the scope 
and character of the wants from which they 
spring. They are not bare fads like objects of 
knowledge; they arn practical, existing for the sake 
of, and by means of the will^aa execution of ideas 
which have interept. Because they are expressions. 
of common purposes and ideas, they are not merely 
private will and intelligence, but, in the literal sense, 
pubJic wiU and reason. 

The moral endeavor of man thus takes the form 



not of isolated fancies about right and wrong, not 
of attempts to frame a morality for himself, not of 
efforts to bring into being some praise worthy ideal 
never realized; but the form of sustaining and 
furthering the moral world of which he is a mem.. 
ber. Since the world is one of action, and not of 
contemplation like the world of knowledge, it can 
be sustained and farthered only as he makes its 
«nds hiB own, and identifies himself and his satis- 
faction with the activities in which other wills find 
their fulfillment. 

This ia simply a more concrete rendPrinK of what 
has already b^en said about the moral environment 
(see Hec. 33). 

LV. 

The Aspects An institution is, as we have 
of a Moral seen the expression of unity of de- 
institution, sires and ideas; it is general intel- 
ligence in action, or common will. As such com- 
mon will, it is, as respects the merely private or 
escluBive wants and aims of its members, abso- 
lutely sovereign. It must aim to control them. 
It must set before them the common end or ideal 
and insist npon this as the only real end of indi- 
vidual conduct. The ends so iraposed by the pub- 
lic reason are taios. But these laws are for the 
sake of realizing the coTnmon end, of securing that 
organized unity of action in which alone the indi- 
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Tidaal can find freedom and fallQesn of action, or 
bis own Batiafactioa. Thus tbo aotirity of tbo 

■common will gives rreedom, or righh, to the vnri- 
ons mpmbfrs of the inNtitulioo. 

Evwy iustitutiou, then, hns its sovereignty, or 
authority, aud its laws and rights. It is only a 
false abstraction which maksH aa conceive of sov- 
ereignty, or authority, and of law and of rigbta 
as inhering only in some supreme organizatioti, as 
the naitonal state. The family, the school, the 
neighborhood group, has its authority as respects 
its members, imposes its ideals of action, or laws, 
and confers its respective satisfactions in way of 
enlarged freedom, or rights. It ia true that no 
one of these in.'^titntions is isolated; that each 
stands in relation with other like and nnlike insti- 
tutions. Each minor institution is a member of 
some more comprehensive whole, to which it bears 
the same relation that the individual bears to it. 
That is to say, its sovereignty gives way to the 
authority of the more comprehensive organizati 
its laws must be in harmony with the laws which 
flow from the larger activity; its rights must be- 
come aspects of a fuller satisfaction. Only human- 
ity or the organized activity of all the wants, 
powers and interests common to men, can have ab- 
eolute sovereignty, law and rights. 

But the narrower group haa its relations, none 
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the le&s, althongb, in nltimste analysi)^, they fiotr 
from and manifest tbe wider good, which, as 
wider, must be controlling. Without each minor 
local authorities, rights and laws, hiiiaanity would 
be a meaningless abstraction, and its activity 
wholly empty. There is an authority in the family, 
and the moral growth of the child consists in iden- 
tifying the law of his own conduct with the enda 
aimed at by the institution, and in growing into 
maturity and freedom of manhood through the 
rights which are bestowed upon him as such a 
member. Within its own rango this institution is 
ultimate. But its range is not ultimate; the fam- 
ily, valuable and saored as it is, does not exist for 
itself. It is not a larger BrfS^hneea. It esists as 
one mode of realizing that comprehenBive common 
gowl to which all institutions must contribute, if 
tliey are not to decay. It is the same with prop- 
erty, the school, the local church, and with the 
national at ate. 

We can now translate into more concrete terms 
what was said, in Part I, regarding the good, 
obligation and freedom. That performance of 
function which is ' the good ', is now seen to con- 
sist in vital union with, and reproduction of, the 
practical institutiona of which one is a member. 
The maintenance of such institntiona by the free 
participation therein of individual wills, is, of 
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itecjf, the oommon good. Freedom also gets oon- 
cretenees; it is the assured rigbta, or powers of 
BctioD which oae gets as such a member:— powers 
which are not tnare cJaimH, nor atmply claims 
recognized a» valid by others, but claims re info reed 
b \he will of the whole commtinity. Freedom be- 
comes real ill the ethical world; it becomes force 
and efBciency of action, because it does not mean 
some private poasession of the individual, but means 
the whole coSperating and organized action of an 
institution in securing to an individual some power 
of self express ion. 

LVI. 
Moral Law "Without the idea of the eth- 

and the ioal world, as the nnilied 

Ethical World, activity of diverse functions 
exercised by different individuals, the idea of the 
good, and of freedom, would be undefined. But 
probably no one has ever attempted to conceive of 
the good and of freedom in total abstraction from 
the normal activity of man. Such has not been 
the lot of duty, or of the element of law. Often by 
implication, sometimes in so many words, it is 
stated that while a physical law may be accounted 
for, since it is simply an abstract from observed 
facts, a moral law stands wholly above and apart 
from actual facts; it eipresaes solely what 'ought 
to be ' and not what is; that, indeed, whether any- 
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thing iD accord&nee witb it ever has existed or not, 
is B matter of do eseeatia) moral importanoe the- 
oretically, however it may be practically. Now it 
is evident that a law of something which has not 
esifited, doen not and perhaps never will exist, is ee- 
seatially inexplicable and mysterious. It is as 
against Bach a notion of moral law that the idea of 
a real ethical world has perhaps its greatest service. 

A moral law, e. g., the law of justice, is no more 
merely a law of what ought to be than is the law of 
gravitation. As the latter states a certain relation 
of moving masBes to one another, so the law of 
justice states a certain relation of active wills to 
one another. For a given individual, at a given 
time and circumstances, the law of justice may ap- 
pear as the law of something which ought to be, 
but is not: — is not /or Kim in. this respect, that is to 
say. But the very fact that it ought to be for him 
implies that it already is for others. Tt is a law of 
the society of which he is a member. And it is be- 
cause he is a member of a Eociety having this law, 
that is a law of what should be for him. 

Would then justice cease to be a law for him if 
it were not observed at all in the society of which 
he is a member? Such a question is as contradic- 
tory as asking what would happen to a planet if 
the solar system went out of existence. It ia the 
law of justice (with other such laws) that makes 
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Boeiety; that ia, it iB those active relations which find 
expTession in these laws that unify individuals so 
that thej have a common end, and thas mntual 
duties. To imagine the abolition of these laws is 
to imagine the aboHtion of society; and to ask for 
the law of individual conduct apart from all relation- 
ship, actual or ideal, to society, is to ask in what 
morality consists when moral conditions are de- 
stroyed. A society in which the social bond we 
call jnstice does not obtain to some degree in the re- 
-lations of man to man, is not society; and, on the 
other hand, wherever some law of justice actually 
obtains, there the law is for every individual who 
is a member of the society. 

This does nob mean that the ' is ', the actual 
status of the moral world, is identical with the 
' ought ', or the ideal relations of man to man. 
But it does mean that there is no obligation, either 
in general or as any specific duty, which does not 
grou! out of the ' is ', the actual relations now ob- 
taining. * The ethical world at any given time is 
undoubtedly imperfect, and, therefore, it demands 
a certain act to meet the situation. The very im- 
perfection, the very badness in the present condi- 
tion of things, is a part of the environment with 
reference to which we miist act; it is, thus, an ele- 
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ment in the Imp ot future action that it shall not 
exBotlf repeat the esistiag oondltioD. In other 
WOrdB, the 'is' gives the law of the ' ought ', but it 
is a part of this law that the 'ought ' shall not be 
as the ' is '. It ia because the relation of justice 
does hold in uiemberB of a stratum of society, hav- 
ing a certain position, power or wealth, but does 
not hold between this section and another clasa, 
that the law of what should be is equal justice for 
all. In holding that actual social relations afford 
the law of what should be. we must not forget that 
these actual relations have a negative as well aa a 
positive side, and that the new law must be framed 
in view of the negatives, the deficiencies, the 
wrongs, the contradictions, as well as of the posi- 
tive attainments. A moral law, to sum up, is the 
principle of action, which, acted upon, will meet 
the needs of the existing situation as respects the 
wants, powers, and circumstances of the individiiale 
concerned. It is no far-away abstraction, but ex- 
presses the movement of the ethical world. 

One example will help define the disoussion. 
Take the case of a street railway conductor, 
whose union has ordered a strike. ^Vhat deter- 
mines the law of his conduct under the circum- 
stanoes ? Evidently the existing ethical institu- 
tions of which he is a member, so far as he is 
coDsoiouB of their needs. To determine what hft 
12 
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shotild do, he dooa not hunt ap some law of aa 
'ought' apart from what is; i( he should hunt for 
and should tind Buch a law ho would not know 
what to do with it. Just because it is apart from 
his concrete circuniBtaDcee it ie no guide, no law 
for his conduct at all. He has to act not in view 
of some abstract principle, but in view of a con- 
crete situation. He considers his present wage, 
its relation to its needs and abilities; his capacity 
and taste for this and for that work; the reasons 
for the strike; the conditions of labor at present 
with reference to winning the strike, and as to the 
chance of getting other work. He considers his 
family, their needs and developing powers; the 
demand that they should live decently; that his 
children should be fairly educated and get a fair 
start ill the world; he considers his relationships 
to his fellow members in the union, etc. These 
considerations, and such as these, give the law to 
his decision in so far as he acts morally and not in- 
stinctively. Where in this law-giving ia there any 
separation from facts f On the contrary, the more 
right the act (the nearer it comes to its proper law), 
the more it will simply express and reflect the 
actual concrete facts. The law, in other words, of 
action, is the law of actual social forces in their on- 
ward movement, in so far as these demand some 
u the way of conduct from the individual. 
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We may restate from this point of view, what 
we have already learned: A moral law is thor- 
oughly individualized. It cannot be duplicated; it 
cannot be for one act just what it is for another. 
The ethical world is too rich in capacity and cir- 
cumstance to permit of monotony; it is too swift 
in its movement to allow of bare repetition. It 
will not hold still; it moves on, and moral law is 
the law of action required from individuals by this 
movement. 

The consideration of specific institutions, as the 
family, industrial society, civil society, the nation, 
etc., with their respective rights and laws, belongs 
rather to political philosophy than to the general the- 
ory of ethics. 
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PART III. 

THE MORAL LIFE OF THE INDIVH)UAL. 

LVIl. 
Division We have now analyzed the fnnda- 
of mental moral notions — the good, duly 

Subject, and freedom; we have coaddered their 
objective realization, and aeen that they are out- 
wardly expressed in social relations, the more typi- 
cal and abiding of which we call instltations; that 
abstract duties are realized in the laws created and 
imposed by such institutions, and that abstract 
freedom is realized in the rights possessed by 
members in them. We have now to consider the 
concrete moral life of an individual born into this 
existing ethical world and finding himself con- 
fronted with institutions in which he must execute 
his part, and in which he obtains his satisfaction 
and free activity. We have to consider how these 
institutions appeal to the individual, awakening in 
him a distinct tnoral consciousness, or the con- 
sciousness of active relations to persons, in antith- 
esis to the theoretical consciousness of relations 
which exist in contemplation ; how the individual 
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behaves towarde these institutions, realizing them 
by assuming his proper position iu them, or at- 
tempting to thwart tbem by living in isolation 
from them; and tiow a moral character is thus 
called into being. More shortly, we have to deal 
(I) with the practical conscious ness, or the forma- 
tion and growth of ideals of conduct; (II) with 
the moral struggle, or the process of realiamg 
I ideals, and (III) with moral character, or the 
virtues. 

OuiPTBR L— THE FORMATION AND GROWTH 
OF IDEALS. 
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LVIII, 
Analysis The practical consciousness, or 

of the recognition of ends and rela- 

Conscience. tions of action, is what is usually 
termed conscience. The analysis of conscience 
shows that it involves three elements, which may be 
distinguished in theory, although they have no 
separate esistenoe in the actual fact of conscience 
itself. These three elements are ( 1) the knowledge 
of certain specific forms of conduct, (2) the 
recognition of the authority or obligatoriness of 
the forms, and (3) the emotional factors which 
duster about this recognition. That is to say, we 
often speak (1) of conscience telling or informing 
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us of duties; we speak of an enlightened or tm- 
enlightened conseienoe; ot savage, or tnediieval, or 
modera cooacience. Here we are evidently think- 
ing of the kind and range of particular aot§ con- 
sidered right or wrong. Bat wo also speak (2) of 
the anthortty and majesty of conscience; of tlie 
commands of conscience, etc. Here we are think- 
ing of the conscioQsnesa of obligation in general. 
The savage and the civilized man may vary 
greatly in their estimate of what particnlar acts 
are right or wrong, and yet agree in the reeogoi- 
tion that snch acts as are right are absolutely 
obligatory. Finally we speak of an approving or 
disapproving, or remorseful conscience, of a tender 
or a hardened conscience, ot the pangs, the pricks 
ot conscience, etc. Here (3) we are evidently deal- 
ing with the reBponsiveneiBB of the disposition to 
moral distinctions, either in particular acts, or in 
the recognition of moral law in general. 
LVIX. 

Conscience Conscience in this sense ia 

as the no peculiar, separate faculty 

Recognition ot mind. It is simply inteUi- 
of gence dealing with a certain 

Special Acts subject-matter. That is, con- 
as science is distinguished not 
Right or Wrong, by the kind of mental activity 
at work, but by the kind of material the mind 
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works npcm. lotelligenoe deals with the DHtiire 
and relations of things, and we call it imdenjtand- 
iog; intelligence deals with the relations of persons ■ 
and deedo, and it is termed oonscience. 

We may, with advantago. recognize these stages 
in the development of intelligence as dealing with 
moral relaClonsbips : 

1. The Customary or Conventional Uon- 
science. The eiiating moral world, with the types 
and varieties of institutions pecnliar to it, is con. 
stantly impressing itself upon the immature mind; 
it makes certain demands of moral agents and en- 
forces them with nil the means in its power — pun- 
ishment, reward, blame, public -opinion, and the 
bestowal of social leadership. These demands and 
expectations naturally give rise to certain convio- 
tions in the individual as to what he should or 
should not do. Such convictions are not the out- 
come of independent reflection, but of the mould- 
ing influence of social institutions. Moreover the 
morality of a time becomes consolidated into 
proverbs, maxims and law-codes. It takes shape 
in certain habitual ways of looking at and judging 
matters. All these are instilled into the growing 
mind through language, literature, association and 
legal custom, until they leave in the mind a corre- 
sponding habit and attitude toward things to be 
done. This process may be compared to the proc- 
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esB by which knowledge of the world of things 
is first attained. Certain of the more permanent 
features of this world, especially those whose ob- 
searvanoe is important in relation to coatinaed 
phyBical i^xiBtence and well-being, impress them- 
selves apOD the mind. Consciousness, with no 
reflective activity of its own, comes to mirror 
some of the main outlines of the world. The 
more important distinctions are fixed in language, 
and they find their way into the individual mind, 
giving it unconsciously a certain bent and color- 
ing. 

2. The Loyal Conscience. But just as the 
mind, which seems at first to have the facts and 
features of the world poured into itself as a passive 
vessel, comes in time through its own experience to 
appreciate something of their meaning, and, to 
some extent, to verifj- them for itself; so the mind 
in its moral relations. Without forming any 
critical theory of the institutions and codes which 
are forming character, without even considering 
whether they are what they should be, the indi- 
vidual yet comes at least to a practical recognition 
that it is in these institutions Lhat he gets bis satis- 
factions, and through these codes that he is pro- 
tected. He identifies himself, his own life, with 
the social forms and ideals in which he lives, and 
repels any attack npon them as he would an attack 



npoa himself. The demands wbioh the existing 
institntions make upon him are not felt as the 
ooereioua of a despot, but as espreasions of hie 
own will, and requiring loyalty as such. The 
oonventioual conscience, if it does not grow into 
thia, tends to become slavish, while an intel- 
ligence which practically realizes, althongh witb- 
ont continual reflection, the signiflcance of con- 
ventional morality is free in its convictions and 
aervioe. 

3. The Independent or Refiectivc Conscience. 
The intelligence may not simply appropriate, as 
its own, conventions embodied in current institu- 
tions and codes, but may reflect ujion them. It 
may ask: What is this institution of family, 
property (orf Does the institution in its pres- 
ent form work aa it fibould work, or is some modi- 
fication required? Does this rule which is now 
current embody the true needs of the sitnation, 
or is it an antiquated espression of by-gone rela- 
tions? What is the true spirit of existing insti- 
tutions, and what sort of conduct does this spirit 
demand ? 

Here, in a word, we have the same relation to 
the ethical world, that we have in physical science 
to the external world. Intelligence is not content, 
on its theoretical side, with having facts impressed 
upon it by direct contact or through language; it 



is Bot content with coming to feel for iteelf the 
value of the truths bo impresaeA It aeBumee an 
independent attitude, putting itself over against 
nature and dtobs- questioning her. It proposes its 
own ideas, its own theories and hypotheses, and 
manipulates facts to see if this rational meaning 
can be veriiied. It criticises what passes as tmth, 
and pushes on to more adequate statement. 

The correlative attempt, on the part of intelli- 
gence on its practical side, may have a larger or k 
smaller scope. In its wider course it aims to criti- 
cise and to re-form prevailing social ideals and in- 
stitutions — even those apparently most fixed. 
This is the work of the great moral teachers of the 
world. But in order liiat conscience be critical, ■ 
it is not neceaeary that its range be so wide. The 
average member of a civilized community is nowa- 
days called upon to reflect upon his immediate re- 
lationships in life, to see if they are what they 
should be; to regulate his own conduct by rules 
which he follows not simply because they are cus- 
tomary, but the result of his own examination of 
the situation. There is no difference in kind be- 
tween the grander and the minuter work. And it 
is only the constant exercise of reflective examina- 
tion on the smaller scale which makes possible, 
and which gives efficiency to, the deeper criticism 
and transformation. 
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Reflective Conscience This conception of 
and the oonsoienoe as aritical 

Ethical World. and reflective is one of 

the chief fraits of the Socratic ethics, fructi- 
fied by the new meaning given life through the 
Christian spirit. It involves the ' right of free 
conscience' — the right of the individual to knov? 
the good, to know the end of action, for himself, 
rather than to have some good, however impos- 
ing and however beneficent, enjoined from with- 
out. It is this principle of subjective freedom, 
says Hegel, which marks the turniag-point in the 
distinction of modem from ancient times (Sec. 124, 
Qrundlinien der PhUosopkie des Rechtti, Vol. VIII 
of Hegel's Works).* 

But this QotJOQ of conHcience is misinterpreted 
when the content ae well as the form of conscience 
is thought to be individual. There is no right of 
private judgment, in the sense that there is not a 
public source and standard of judgment What is 
meant by this tight is that the standard, the souroe, 
is not the opinion of some other person, or group 
of persons. It is a common, objective standard. It 
Ib that embodied in social relationships themselves, 

*I hardl; uced sa; bov lurgely T aiu Indebted In the 
treatmeut o( this topic, and IndcLiI, In Clie wbnle UAikltHr of 
the 'etbi<!al irurld'. to Hegfl. 



The coDceptlon ol conecieaoe as a private poe- 
sBBsioa, to be exercised hj each one in independ- 
ence of historical forms and oontemporoiy ideals, is 
thoroughly misleading. The saying " I had to fol- 
low ray own notion of what is right " has been 
made the excuse for all sorts of capricions, obsti- 
nate and sentimental performance. It is of such 
notions that Hegel further says: "The striving 
for a morality of one's own is fntile, and by Ita 
very nature impossible of attainment; in rei^pect 
of morality the saying of the wisest men of an- 
tiquity is the only true one: To be moral is 
to live in accordance with the moral tradition 
of one's country" (Hegel, Works, Vol. I, p. 389). 
And in discussing the same question, Bradley has 
said that the wish to have a morality of one's own 
better than that of the world is to be on the 
threshold of morality (p. 180). 

Tet, on the other hand, conscience eboiild not 
simply repeat the burden of existing usages and 
opinions. ;No one can claim that the existing 
morality embodies the highest possible conception 
of personal relations. A morality which does not 
recognize both the possibility and the necessity 
of advance is immorality. Where then is the way 
ont from a capricions self-conceit, on one band, 
and a dead conformity on the other ? Beflective 
conscience must be baited on the moral conscious- 
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neaa expreeaed in esisting institatioas, manDers and 
beliefs. Otherwise it is empty and arbitrary. 
But the existing moral status is never wholly self- 
oonsisteat. It realizes ideals in one relatioa which 
it does not in another; it gives rights to 'arist'O- 
orats' which it denies to low-born; to men, which 
it refoaes to women; it exempts the rich from obU- 
gationH which it imposes upon the poor. Its insti- 
tutions embody a common good which turos out 
to be good only to a privileged few, and thus 
existing in self-contradiction. They suggest ends 
which they execute only feebly or intermittently. 
Reflective intelligence cross -questions the existing 
morality; and extracts from it the ideal which it 
pretends to embody, and thus is able to criticise 
the existing morality in the light of its oiim ideal. 
It points out the ineonaistencies, the in coherencies, 
the compromises, the failures, between the actual 
practice and the theory at the basis of this prac- 
tice. And thus the new ideal proposed by the in- 
dividual is not a product of his private opiaions, 
but is the outcome of the ideal embodied in exist- 
ing customs, ideas and institutions. 

LXI. 
The Sense of There has been much discus- 
Obligation. sioD regarding tJie nature of the 
act of mind by which obligation is recognized. A 
not uncommon view has been that the sense of 
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duty as such must be the work of n peculiar fac- 
ility of the mind. Admitting that the rE«ogDitioQ 
of this or that particular thing as right or wrong, is 
the work of ordinary inteiligence, it is held that 
the additional recognition of the absolute obliga- 
toriDeBH of the right cannot be the work of this 
intelligence. For our intellect is conlined to judg- 
ing what is or has been; the conception of obliga- 
tion, of something which should be, wholly tran- 
scends its scope. There JB, therefore, some special 
moral in faculty ciUled which afifixes to the ordin- 
ary judgments the stamp of the categorical impera- 
tive "Tou ought". 

See for exuiupk Maurice on "Conscience". The 
view is traceable historically to Kant's conception of 
Practical Reason, but aa tlit view is ordinarily ad- 
vanced the function of I'ruclieal Reason in Kant's 
philosophy Is overlooked. The Practical HeHBon la no 
special faculty of man's beine: it is his conscfouaiiess 
of himself as an acting being; that is, as a being 
capable of acting from idea^i. Kant never separates 
the consciousness of duty from the very nature of 
will as the realization of conceptions. In the average 
modern presentation, this intrinaio connection of duty 
with activity is absent. Conscience becomes a faculty 
whose function it is to clap the idea of duty upon the 
existent conception of an act; and this existent con- 
ception is regarded as morally indifferent. 

It is true that Kaafs Practical Reason has a cer- 
tain separateneas or isolation. But this is because of 
his general separation of the rational from the sen- 
suous factor, and not because of any separation of the 
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GonsdousDeas of action from the coiiBciODsiiees of 
duly. If Kant erred ia his divorce of desire and 
datj, then even the relative apartneas of tbi> Fmctical 
BeasoQ must be given up. The cOQscIousnesa of obli- 
gation is involved la the recognition of any end of 
conduct, and not simply Id the end of abstract law. 

Soeh a conception of conscience, however, is 
open bo seriooB objections Aside from the fact 
that large nambere of men declare that no amoimt 
of iotrospectioa reveals any such macbiner; within 
themselveH, this separate faculty seems quite 
saperflooa. The veal distinction is not between the 
conscioueneas of an actioa with, and withotit, the 
recognition of daty, but between a consciooBneaa 
which is and one which is not capable of conduct. 
Any being who ts capable of putting before himself 
ideas as motives of, conduct, who is capable of 
forming a conception of something which he would 
realize, is, by that very fact, capable of a sense of 
obligation. The consciousness of an end to be 
realized, the idea of eomething to be done, is, in 
and of itself, the conaciouaness of duty. 

Lot ua consider again the horse-car conductor 
(see Sec. LYI). After he has analyzed the situation 
which facea him and decided that a given coarse of 
conduct is the one which fits the situation, does he 
require some additional faculty to inform him that 
this course is the one which should be followed? 
The analysis of practical ideas, that is, of proposed 
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ende o( conduct, is from the first an analysis of 
what should be done. Such being the case, it is no 
marvel that the conolnsion of the reflection is : " This 
ahonld (ought to) be done." 

Indeed, just as every jadgjnent about existent 
fact naturally takes tiie form 'S is P', so every 
Judgment regarding an activity which executes an 
idea takes the form, ' S ought (or ought not) to be 
P'. It requires no additional faculty ol mind, after 
inteUigence has been studying the motions of the 
moon, to insert itself, and affirm some objective 
relation or truth^aa that the moon's motions are 
explainable by the law of gravitation. It is the 
very essence of theoretical judgment, judgment 
' regarding fact, to state truth— what is. And it is the 
very essence of practical judgment, judgment re- 
garding deeds, to state that active relation which 
we call obligation, what ought to be. 

The judgment as to what a practical situation is, 
is an untrue or abstract judgment. 

The practical situation is itself an activity, the 
needs, powers, and circumstances which make it 
are moving on. At no instant in time is the acene 
ijuiescent. But the agent, in order to determine his 
course of action in view of this situation, has io fix 
it; he has to arrest its onward movement in order 
to tell what it is. So his abstracting intellect cuts a 
cross- section through its on-going, and says ' This 
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is the situation'. Now the jadgmeat "FhiB ought 
to be the situatioD', or ' in view of the situation, my 
conduct ought to be thna and so ', in Bimply restor- 
ing the movement which the mind has temiiorarily 
putontof sight. By meansof itscross-soction, intel- 
ligence has detected the principle, or law of more- 
ment, of the sitaation, and it is on the basis of this 
movement that conscience declares what ought to be. 
Juat as the fact of moral law, or of authority, of 
the incumbency of duty, needs for its explanation 
no separation of the 'is' from the 'ought' (see 
LVI), but only recognition of the law of the ' is ' 
which is, perforce, a law of movement, and of 
change;- — so the oonsciousDess of law, 'the sense 
of obligation' requires no npecial mental faculty 
which may declare what ought to be, The intelli- 
geuoe that is capable of declaring truth, or what 
is, is capable also of making known obligation, 
For obligation is only practical truth, the ' is ' of 

See upon this point, aa well as upon the relation of 
laws and rules to action, my article in Vol. I, No. 2, of 
the International Journal of Ethics, entitled ' Moral 
Theory and Practice'. 

LXII. 
Conscience Probably no judgment is entire- 

as Emotional free from emotional coloring and 
Disposition, accompaniments. It is doubtful 
whether the most indifferent judgment; is not based 
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upoD, and does not appeal to, some interest. Cer- 
tainly all the more important jndgmeats awaken 
some reaponse from the self, and excite its interests 
to their depths. Some of them may be excited by the 
mtrineic nature of the Bubject-matter under judg- 
ment, while others are the results of associations 
more or less accidental. The former will oecessar- 
ily be aroused in every being, who has any emo- 
tional nature at all, whenever the judgment ia 
made, while the latter will vary from time to time, 
and may entirely pass away. That moral judg- 
ments, judgments of what should be (or shoold 
have been) done, arouse emotional response, is 
therefore no cause for surprise. It may help clear 
up difficulties if we distinguish three kinds of such 
emotional accompaniment. 

1. There are, first, the interests belonging to 
tile sense of obligation as snch. We have just 
seen that this sense of obligation is nothing eepar- 
ate from the consciousness of the particular act 
which is to be performed. Nevertheless the con- 
sciousneRs of obligation, of an authority and law, 
recurs with every act, while the special content of 
the act constantly varies. Thus au idea of law, or of 
dnty in general, is formed, distinct from any special 
duty. Being formed, it arouses the special emo- 
tional excitation appropriate to ft. The formation 
of this general idea of duty, and the growth of 
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feeling of duty aa such, is heljtod on throiigh the 
fact that children ( and adiilta bo far as their moral 
life is immature) need to have their moral judg- 
ments constantly reioforded by recurrence to the 
thought of luw. That is to ^ay, a child, who is not 
capable of seeing the true moral bearings and 
clainiB of an act, is yet continually required to per- 
form such an act on the ground that it is obli- 
gatory. The feeling, therefore, is natural and 
legitimate. It must, howeTer, go hand in hand 
with the feelings aroused by the special moral 
relations under consideration. Disconnected from 
BUch union, it necessarily leads to slavish and arbi- 
trary forma of conduct A child, for example, who 
ia constantly taught to perform acta simply because 
he otight to do so, without having at the same time 
his intelligence directed to the nature of the act 
which is obligatory (without, that is, being led to 
see how or why it is obligatory), may have a 
strongly developed sense of obligation. As he 
grows up, however, this senBe of duty will be 
largely one of dread and apprehension; a feeling 
of constraint, rather than of free service. Besides 
this, it will be largely a matter of accident to what 
act this feeling attaches itself. Anything that 
comes to the mind with the force of associations of 
past education, any ideal that forces itself persis- 
tently into consciousness from any source may 



awaken this aense of obligation, wholly irrespective 
of the true nature of the act. This is the expla- 
natioQ of etrongly ' conscientious ' persons, whoee 
morality is yet unintelligent and bhinderiog. It 
is of Bach persons that it has been said that a 
thoronghly good man can do more harm than a Dum- 
ber of bad man, 

When, however, the feeling of obligation in 
general is developed along with particular moral 
judgments (that ia, along with the habit of consid- 
ering the special nature of acts performed), it is one 
of the strongest supports to morality. Acts con- 
stantly need to be performed which are recognized 
ae right and as obligatory, and yet with reference 
to which there is no fixed habit of conduct. In 
these cases, the more direct, or spontaneous, stim- 
alna to action is wanting. 

If, however, there is a strong sense of obliga- 
tion in general, this may attach itself to the par- 
ticular act and thus afford the needed impetus. In 
nnuBual esperiences, and in cases where the ordi- 
nary motive-forces are lacking, such a feeling of 
regard for law may be the only sore stay of 
right conduct. 

2. There ia the' emotional accompaniment ap- 
propriate to the special content of the act, If, for 
example, the required act has to do with some 
pereon, there arise in consoiousnesB the feelings of 
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tate<rest, of love and friendebip, or of dielike, 
which belong to that person. If it relate to some 
piece of work to be done, the sweeping of a room, 
the taking of a journey, the painting of a picture, 
there are the interests natnrat to such subjects. 
These feelings when aroused necessarily form part 
of the emotioual attitude as respects the act. It is 
the strength and normal welling-up of such spe- 
cific interests which afford the best assuraace of 
healthy and progressive moral conduct, as distinct 
from mere sentimental dwelling upon ideals. Only 
interests prevent the divorce of feelings and ideas 
from habits of action. Such interests are the 
onion of the subjective element, the self, and the 
objective, the special relations to be realized (Sec. 
XXXTV), and thus necessarily produce a right 
and healthy attitude towards moral ends. It is 
obvious that in a normal moral life, the law of obli- 
gation in general, and the specific interests in 
particular cases, should more and more fuse. The 
interestfl, at their strongest, take the form of liti'e. 
And thus there is realized the ideal of an efFec- 
tive character; the union of law and inclination 
in its pure form — love for the action in and of 
itself. 

3. Emotions due to accidental associations. It 
is matter of common notice that the moral feelings 
are rarely wholly pure ; that all sorts of sentiments, 
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dne to aseociatioiiB of time and place and person 
not strictly belonging to the acts themaelveB, closfcer 
aboat them. While this is trne, we should not 
forget the great difficulty there is in marking off 
any associationa as wholly external to the nature of 
the act. We may say that mere (ear of punishment 
is snch a wholly eiterual feeling, having no place 
in moral emotion. Yet it may he doubted whether 
there is any feeling that may be called mere fear of 
panishment. It is, perhaps, fear of punishment by 
a parent. For whom one has love and respect, and 
thoB the fear has partially a genninely moral aspect. 
Some writers would call the ii^iHthetic feelings, the 
feelings of beauty, of haroiooy, which gather about 
moral ends adventitioils. Yet the fact that other 
moralists hare made all moral feelings essentially 
eesthetic, as duo to the perception of the fitness 
and proportion of the acts, should warn us from 
regarding featbetic feelings as wholly external. 
About all that can be said is that feelings which 
do not spring from some aspect of the content 
of the act itself should be estruded, with grow- 
ing maturity of character, from influence upon 
conduct. 

Lxni. 

Conscientiousness. Conseientiousness is pri- 
marily the virtue of intelligence in regard to 
eoQdact. That is to say, it is the formed habit of 
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hricgmg intelligence to bear upon the aaaljsin of 
moral relatione— the habit of coiisidpring what 
ought to be done. It is based upon the recogni- 
tion of the idea first distinctly formulnt-ed by 
Socrates— ^that " an unexamined life is not one that 
ahonld be led by man". It is the outgrowth of 
the costoraary morality embodied tn usages, codes 
and social institutione, but it i^ an advance upon 
oostom, because it requires a meaning and a rea- 
son. It is the mark of a " character which wOl not 
be satisfied withont understanding the law that it 
obeys; without knowing what the good is, for 
which the demand has hitherto been blindly at 
work" (Green. Op. cit,, p. 270). Conscientious- 
ness, then, is reflective intelligence grown into 
oharacter. It involves a greater and wider recog- 
nition of obligation in general, and a larger 
and more stable emotional response to every- 
thing that presents itself as duty; as well as 
the habit of deliberate consideration of the moral 
situation and of the acts demanded by it, 

ConBcientiousnesg is an analysis of the con- 
ditions under which conduct takes place, and 
of the action that will meet these conditions; 
it is a thoroughly objective analysis. What is 
sometimes termed conscientiousness is merely the 
habit of analyzing internal moods and sentiments; 
of prying into ' motives ' in that sense of mo- 



tivci nhicii identifies it not with the end of ao- 
fcioa, but with some subjective state of emotion. 
ThU8 considered, conBcientiousness is morbid. We 
are sometimes warned against over-conBcientions- 
nesa. But such couBcientiousuess means simply 
over-regard of ona'a private self; keeping an eye 
npoQ the effect of oondnct oq one's internal state, 
rather than upon conduct itself. Over-consoien- 
tiouBnees is as impossible as over- intelligence, 
since it is simply the applieatiou of intelligence to 
conduct It is as little morbid and introspective 
as is the analyaifi of any fact in nature. Another 
notion which is sometimes thought to be bonnd up 
with that of conscience, also has nothing to do 
with it; namely, the notion of a precision and cold- 
ness opposed to all large spontaneity and broad 
sympathy in conduct. The reflective man of nar- 
row insight and cramped conduct is often called 
the conscientious mau and opposed to the man of 
generous impulses. This comes from identify- 
ing conscience with a ready-made code of rules, 
and its action with the application of some such 
fixed code to all acts as they come up. It is 
evident, on the contrary, that such a habit is 
opposed to oonsoienoe. Oonsoience means the 
consideration of each ease m itself; measuring it 
not by any outside code, but in the existing moral 
eitnation. 



On conscientioiisDess, see Green, Op. cit.. pp. 269- 
211 and 323-327; ami Alexander. Op. cit., pp. IBR-lfiO. 
These writers, however, seem to identify il too much 
with internal scrntiny. Green, for example, expressly 
identlQ^ conscientiousness with aman's "questioning 
about himself, whether he has been »s good as he 
should have been, whether a better man would not 
have acted otherwise than he has done " (p. 323). He 
again speate of it as " camparison of our own practice, 
as we know it on the inner aide in relation to the mo- 
tives and character which it expresses, with an ideal 
of virtue". The Orst definition seema to be mislead- 
ing. Questioning as to whether the end adopted was 
what it should have been, i. e., whether the analysis of 
the situation was correctly performed, may be of 
great service in aiding future decisions, but question- 
ing regarding the purity of one's own 'motive' does 
not seem of much avail. In a man upon the whole 
good, such questioning is apt to be paralyzing. The 
energy that should go to conduct goes to anxiety 
about one's conduct. It is the view of goodness as 
directed mainly towards one's own private motives, 
which has led such writers as Henry James, Sr., and 
Mr, Hinton, to conceive of ■ morality ', the struggle 
for goodness, to be in essence bad. They conceived 
of the struggle for ' private goodness ' as no different 
from the struggle for private pleasure, although 
likely, of course, to lead to better things. Nor in a 
had man is such scrutiny of " motive ', as apart from 
objective end,of much value. The bad man is gener- 
ally aware of the badness of hia motive without much 
close examination. The truth aimed at by Green is, I 
think,amply covered by recognizing that conscientious- 
ness as a constant will to know what should be, and 
to readjust conduct to meet the new insight, is the 
spring of the moral life. 



LXIV. 

Moral Commands, What is the part played 
Rules hy Bpecific commande and 

and Systems. by general rules in the ex- 
amination of ooDduot by conscience? We Kbould 
note, in the first place, that commands are not 
mles, and rules are not oommaDds. A command, 
to be a command, must be specific and individual. 
It must refer to time, place and circumstance. 
'Thou shalt do no morder' ia not strictly speaking 
a command, for it allows qaestioniag as to what is 
murder. Is killJog in war murder? Is the hang- 
ing of criminale murder? Is taking life in self- 
defense murder? Regarded simply as a command, 
this command would be ' void for uncertainty'. A 
trne command is a spocUic injunction of one per- 
son to another to do or not to do a stated thing or 
things. Under what conditions do commands 
play a part in moral conduct ? In cases where the 
intelligence of the agent is so undeveloped that he 
cannot realize for himself tbe situation and see the 
act required, and when a part of the agent's envi- 
ronment is constituted by others who have such 
reqnired knowledge, there is a moral element in 
command and in obedience. 

This explains the moral responsibility of parents 
to children and of children to parents. The soldier, 
too, in recognizing a general's command, is recog- 
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nizing tbe sitaation as it exists for him. Were there 
simply anperior force on one aide, and fear on the 
other, the relation would be an immoral one. It 
is implied, of coarse, in such an instance as the 
parents' command, that it be so directed ae to 
enable the child more and more to dispenae with 
it — that ig, that it be of atioh a character as to give 
the child insight into the situation for himself. 
Here is the transition from a command to a rnle. 
A rule does not tell what to do or what to leave 
undone. The Golden Rule, for example, does not 
tell me how to act in any specific cage, A rule is 
a tool of analysis. The moral situation, or capacity 
in its relation to environment, is often an extremely 
complicated affair. How shall the individnal re- 
solve it? How shall he pick it to pieces, bo as to 
see its real nature and the act demanded by it ? It 
is evident that the analysis will be the more truly 
and speedily performed if the agent has a method 
by which to attack it, certain principles in the light 
of which he may view it, instruments for oroas- 
qoeationing it and making it render up its mean- 
ing. Moral rules perform this aerviee. While the 
Golden Eulo does not of itself give one jot of in- 
formation as to what I should do in a given case, 
it does, if accepted, immen-sely simplify the situa- 
tion. Without it I should perhaps have to act 
blindly; with it the question comes to this: What 
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shotild I, under the given eircamstancea, like to 
have done to me? This settled, the whole ques- 
tion of what should be done is settled. 

It is obvious, then, that the value of a moral 
rule depends upon its potency in revealing the 
inner spirit and reality of individual deeds. Kules 
in the negative form, rules whose application is 
limited in scope because of on attempt to be spe- 
cific, are midway between commands proper and 
roles. The Gulden Rule, on the other hand, is 
positive, and not attempting to define any specific 
act, covers in its range all relations of man to man. 
It is indeed only a concrete and forcible statement 
of the ethical principle itself, the idea of a common 
good, or of a commimity of persona. This in also 
a convenient place for considering the practical 
valne of ethical systems. We have already 
seen that no system can attempt to f«ll what in 
particular should be done. The principle of a 
system, however, may be of some aid in analyzing 
a specific case. In this way, a system may be re- 
garded as a highly generalized rule. It attempte 
to state some fundamental principle which lies at 
the basis of moral conduct. So far as it succeeds 
in doing this, there ia the possibility of its prac- 
tical application in particular cases, although, of 
course, the mediate rules must continue to be the 
working tools of mankind — on aoconnt of their 
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3 concrete character, and because they have 
shape under the preaenre of 
practice rather than of more theoretical neede. 
LXV. 

Development of Thus far we have been 
Mora) Ideals. speaking of conecieoce mainly 
as to its method of working. We have now to 
speak more defiaitely of its content, or of the de- 
velopment of ideals of action. 

It is oE the very nature of moral conduct to be 
progressive. Permanence of specific ideals means 
moral death. We say that truth -telling, charity, 
loyalty, temperance, have always been moral ends 
and while this is true, the statement as ordinarily 
made is apt to hide from us the fact that tbe con- 
tent of the various ideals (what is meant by tem- 
perance, etc.) has been constantly changing, and 
this of necessity. The realization of moral ends 
must bring about a changed situation, so that the 
repetition of the same ends wonld no longer sat- 
isfy. This progress has two sides: the satisfaction 
of -wants leads to a larger view of what satisfac- 
tion really is, i. e., to the creation of new capacities 
and wants; while adjustment to the environment 
creates vrider and more complex social relationships. 
Let the act be one of intelligence. Some new 
fact or law is discovered. On one hand, this dis- 
covery may aroa'se a hitherto comparatively dor- 
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rahot mind; it may saggest the pOBEeseion of 
oapacities previously latent; it may stimulate 
meDtal activity and create a thirst for expanding 
knowledge. This readjoatment of intellectual needs 
and piowers may be i»mpai'atively slight, or it may 
amoont, as it has with many a young person, to 
a revolution. On the other hand, the new faot 
changes the mtellectual outlook, the mental hori- 
zon, and, by transforming somewhat the rela- 
tions of things, demands new conduct, All this, 
even when the growth of knowledge concerns only 
the physical world. But development of insist 
into social needs and affairs has a larger and more 
direct progressive influence. The social world 
exists Bpiritually, an conceived, and a new ooacep- 
tion of it, new perception of its scope and bearings, 
is, perforce, a change of that world. And thus it 
is with the satisfaction of the human want of 
knowledge, that patience, coorage, self-respect, hu- 
mility, benevolence, all change character. When, 
for example, psychology has given an increase o( 
knowledge regarding men's motives, political 
economy an increase of knowledge regarding 
men's wants, when historical knowledge baa 
added its testimony regarding the effects of 
indiscriminate giving, charity most change its 
content. While once, the mere supplying of 
food or money by one to another may have been 
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right &B meeting the recognized relations, charity 
now comes to taean large responeibility in knowl- 
edge of antecedents and circnmHtanceB, need of 
organization, careful tracing of conaeqnenoes, and, 
above all, effort to remove the conditions which 
made the want possible. The activity involved has 
infinitely widened. 

Let the act be in the region ot industrial life — 
a new invention. The invention of the telephone 
does not simply satfefy an old want — it creates 
new. It brings about the possibility of closer 
social relatiotis, extends the distribution of intelli- 
gence, facilitates commerce. It is a common say- 
ing that the luxury of one generation is the neces- 
sity of the next; that is to say, what once satisfied 
a somewhat remote need becomes in time the basis 
npon which new needs grow up. Energy previ- 
ously pent up is set free, new power and ideals are 
evoked. Consider again a person assuming a family 
relation. This seems, at first, to consist mainly in 
the satisfaction of certain common and obvious 
human wants. But this satisfaotidu, if moral, 
turns out rather to be the creation of new insight 
into life, of new relationships, and thus of new 
energies and ideals. We may generalize these 
instances. The secret of the moral life is not get- 
ting or having, it is doing and thus being. The 
getting and the possessing side of life has a moral 



Talae only when it is made the stimolua and nutri- 
ment of new and wider acting. To solve tbe 
eqnatioQ between getting and doing is the moral 
problem of lite. Let the possession be aoquioaoed 
in for its own sake, and not as the way to freer 
(and thus more moral) action, and the selfish life 
has set in (see See. LXVII). It ie esaential to 
moral activity that it Feed itself into larger appe- 
tites and thus into larger life. 

This must not lie tiihen to dtny that there is a 
mechanical side even to the moral life. A merchant, 
for example, may do the same thing over and over 
again, like going to his businesa every morning at tbe 
same hour. This is a moral act and yet it doea not 
seem to lead to a change tn moral wants or surround- 
ings. Yet even in such cases it should be noted that 
ft Is only outwardly that the act is the «o/«f. Initnelf, 
that is, in its relation to the will of the agent, it is 
simply one element in the whole of cliaracter; and as 
character opens up, the act must change somewhat 
also. It is performed somehow in a new spirit. If 
tbiB is not to some extent true, If such acts become 
wholly mechanical, the moral life is hardening into 
the rigidity of death. 

This progressive development consists on one 
side in a richer and snbtler individnal activity, in 
increased individualization, in wider and freer 
functions of life; on tbe other it consists in in- 
crease in number of those persons whose ideal is a 
1 good ', or who have membership in the 
a moral community; and, further, it consists in 
14 
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more complex rolatioDS betwaen them. It is both 
mtetiBiy(? aad extensive. 

History is one record of growth in tlio sense of 
specific powers. Its track is marked by the ap- 
pearance of more and more internal and distin- 
guishing traits; of new diyiaions of labor and cor- 
respondiiig freedom in functioning. It begins with 
groups in which everything is massed, and the good 
is common only in the sense of being undifferenti- 
ated for all. It progresses with the evolution of 
individuality, of the peculiar gifts entrusted to each, 
and hence of the specific service demanded of each. 

The other side, the enlargement of the com- 
munity of ends, has been termed growth In 
"comprehensiveness''. History is again a record 
of the widening of the sociEil eonseiousness— of the 
range of persons whose interests have to be taken 
into account in action. There has been a period 
in which the community was nothing more than a 
man's own immediate family group, tiiis enlarging 
to the clan, the city, the social class, the nation; 
ontil now, in theory, the community of interests 
and ends is humanity itself- 

This growth in comprehensiveness is not simply 
a growth in the number of persons having a com- 
mon end. The quantitative growth reacts upon 
the nature of the ends themselves. For example, 
when the conceived community is small, bravery 
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may con§ist mainly in willingness to fight for the 
recogaized oommuDity against other hostile groups, 
Ab these groups become themselves included in the 
moral oommnnity, courage must change its form, 
and become resoluteoesa and integrity of purpose 
in defending manhood and humanity as such. 
That is to say, as long as the community is based 
largely upon physical facts, like oneness of blood, 
of territory, etc., the ideal of courage will have & 
somewhat external and physical manifestation. 
Let the community be truly spiritual, consisting in 
recognition of unity of destiny and function in 
cooperation toward an all-inclosiTB life, and the 
ideal of courage becomes more internal and spirit- 
ual, consisting in loyalty to the possibilities of 
humanity, whenever and wherever found. 

On this development of moral ideals, and especially 
of the growth in "comprehensiveness" as reacting 
upon the intrinsic form which the ideal itself takes, 
see Green, Op. cit., pp. 264-308, followed by Alexander, 
Op. cit., pp. 384-398. Por the process of change of ideals 
in general, see Alexander, pp. 271-392, and 369-371, 

Chapter H. — THE MOBAL STRUGGLE OE 
THE REALIZING OF IDEALS. 

LXVI. 

Goodness We have already seen that the 

as a Struggle, bare repetition of identically the 
same acts does not consist with morality. To aim 
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&t secnring a estiBfaotion preciselj' like tlte one 
already eaperieoced, is to fail to recognize the 
altered capacity and enviroameDt, and the altered 
doty. Moral satisfaction prior to an act ia ideal; 
ideal not simply in the eenae of being conceived, 
or present to thought, but ideal in the sense that 
it has not been already enjoyed. Some satisfac- 
tion has been enjoyed in a previons activity, but 
tJiat very satisfaction has so enlarged and compli- 
cated the sitnation. that its mere repetition would 
not afford moral or active satisfaction, but only 
what Kant terms 'pathological' satisfaction. Mo- 
rality thus assumea the form of a stru^le. The 
past satisfaction speaks for itself; it baa been veri- 
fied in experience, it has conveyed its worth to our 
very sensee. We have tried and tasted it, and 
know that it is good. If morality lay in the repe- 
tition of similar satisfactions, it would not be a 
struggle. We should know experimentally before 
hand that the chosen end would bring us satisfac- 
tion, and should be at rest in that knowledge. But 
when morality lies in striving for satisfactions 
which have not verified themselves to our sense, it 
always requires an effort. We have to surrender 
the enjoyed good, and stake ourselves upon that of 
which we cannot say: We know it ia good. To 
snrrender the actual experienced good for a pos- 
sible ideal'good is the struggle. 



We arrive, in wliat is termed the oppoaition of 
desire and daty, at the heart of the moral etmggle. 
Of course, taken strictly, there can be no opposition 
here. The duty which liid not awaken any desire 
would not appeal to the mind even as a duty. 
But we may distinguish between a desire which ia 
based on past satisfaction actually experienced, 
and desire based simply upon the idea that, the eud 
is desirable — -that it ought to be desired. It may 
seem strange to speak of a desire based simply 
upon the recognition that an end should be desired, 
but the possibility of awakenmg such a desire and 
the degree of its strength are the test of a moral 
character. How far does this end awaken response 
in me because I see that it is the end which is fit 
and due? How far does it awaken this response 
although it does not fall into line with past sat- 
isfactions, or although it actually thwart soma 
habitual satisfaction? Here is the opposition of 
duty and desire. It lies in the contrast of a good 
which has demonstrated itself as such in experi- 
ence, and a good whose claim to be good rests only 
on the fact that it is the act which meebi the sitna- 
tiou. It is the contrast between a good of posses- 
sion, and one of action. 

From this point of view morality is a life of 
aspiration, and of faith ; there is required constant 
willingness to give up past goods as the good, and 
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to press on to new ends; not because past achieve- 
ments are bad, bnt because, being good, thej have 
created a sitnation wbiob demands larger and more 
intricately related achievements. Tbis willinguesB 
is aspiration and it implies faith. Only the old 
good is of sight, has verified itself to sense. The 
new ideal, the end which meets the situation, is 
felt as good only in so far as the character has 
formed the conviction that to meet obligation is 
itself a good, whether bringing sensible satisfac- 
tion or not. Yon can prove to a man that he 
ought to act so and so (that is to say, that such an 
act is the one which fits the present occasion), but 
you cannot prove to him that the performance of 
that duty will be good. Only faith in the moral 
order, in the identity of duty and the good, can 
assert this. Every time an agent takes as his end 
(that is, chooses as good) an activity which he has 
not already tried, he asserts his belief in the good- 
ness of right action as such. This faith is not a 
mere intellectual thing, but it is practical — the 
staking of self upon activity aa against passive 
possession. 

LXVll. 
Moral Badness originates in the contrast 

Badness, which thus comes about betwe«i hav- 
ing the repetition of former action, and doing — 
pressing forward to the new right action. Ghxjd- 
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oeBs is the choice of doing; the lefuBal to be ood- 
tent with pSBt good as exhausting the entire content 
of goodneRS. It is, says Green, ' in the continued 
effort to be better that goodness consists'. The 
man, however bad his past and however limited his 
range of intellectual, leethetic and social activity, 
who is dissatisfied with hJs past, and whose dissat- 
isfaction manifests itself in act, is accounted better 
than the mau of a respectable past and higher 
plane of life who has lapsed into contented acqni- 
eseence with past deeds. For past deeds are not 
deeds, they are passive enjoyments. The bad man, 
on the other hand, is not the man who loves bad- 
ness in ami for itself. Such a man would be a 
mad man or a devil. All conduct, bad as well as 
good, is for the sake of some satisfaction, that is, 
some good. In the bad man, the satisfaction which 
is aimed at is simplu the one congruent with exist- 
ing inclinations, irrespective of the sufficiency of 
those inclinations in view of the changed capacity 
and environment: it is a good of having. The bad 
man, that is to say, does not recognize any ideal or 
active good: any good which has not already com- 
mended itself to bim as snch. This good may be 
good in itself; but, as distinguished froin the good 
which requires action, that which would fulfill the 
present capacity or meet the present situation, 
it is bad. 



Thus jUexander terms badness a survival, in part 
at lea-^t, of foriuerg'oodneHS. TliDtoii siiya (Fhiloaoptiy 
and Kellglon. p. \iS), " Tbut a thing Is wrong does not 
meau that it ougbt never to have lieen done or 
thought, liut that it ougbt to be left off". It will be 
noted that we are not dealing with the metaphysical 
or the religious problem of the nature and origin of 
<ivU, but simply with an account of bad action as it 
appears in individual conduct. 

Badness has four traits, all derivable from this 
basal foot. Ihoy are: (1) Lawlessness, (2) Sel- 
fiatmess, (3) Baseness, (4) Demoralization. 

1. Lawlessness. When desire and duty, that 
is, when desires based on past having and on future 
acting, oonflict, the bad man lets duty go. He 
virtually denies that it is a good at all — it may be a 
good in the abstract but not a good for him. He 
denies that obligation as snch has any value; that 
&ny end is to be consulted save his own state oi 
mind. He denies that there is law for conduct — i 
least any law beyond the inclination which he hap- 
pens to have at the time of action. Keeping him- 
self within that which has verilied itself to his 
feeling in the past, he abrogates all authority ex- 
cepting that of his own immediate feelings. 

2. ScIJiakness. It has already been shown 
that the self is not necessarily immoral, and hence 
that action for self is not necessarily bad— indeed, 
that the tnie self is social and interest Jn it right 
(see Sec. XSSV). But when a satisfaction based on 



past experience is set agaiast one proceeding from 
an act ae meetiog obligation, there grows up s 
divorce in the self. The actual self, the self recog- 
oizing only past and sensible satisfaction, is set 
over against the self which recognizes the necessity 
of espansion and a wider environment. Since the 
former self oonliaes its action to benelits demon- 
strably accruing to itself, while the latter, lo 
meeting the demands of the aituatioD, neceeBarily 
contributes to the satisfaction of others, one 
takes the form of a private self, a self whose good 
is set over against and exclusive of that of others, 
while the self recognizing obligation becomes a 
social self — the self which performs its due funo- 
tioQ in society, It ia, again, the contrast between 
getting and doing. 

All moral action is based upon the presupposi- 
tion of the identity of good (Sec, XL), but it by 
no means follows that this identity of good can be 
demonstrated to the agent at the time of action. 
Oq the contrary, it is matter of the commoDest 
experience that the sensible good, the demonstrable 
good (that is, the one visible on the line of past sat- 
isfaction) may be contradictory to the act which 
would satisfy the interests of others. The identity 
of interests can be proved only by acting upon it: 
to the agent, prior to action, it is a matter of faith. 
Choice presents itself then in these oases att a test: 



Do yon bdieve that the Good is simply your private 
good, or is tho true Good, is your good, one which 
inolndm the good of others? The coademnatioa 
passed apoa the 't^eltish' man is that he virtually 
declares that good is essentially exclusive and pri- 
vate. He shuts himself up within himself, withiu, 
tliat is, liis past achievemeats, and the iDclinations 
baaed upon them. The good man goes out of him- 
self in new action. Bad action is thus essentially 
narrowing, it confines the self; good action is 
expansive and vital, it moves on to a larger sell 

In fine, all condnct, good and bad, satisfies the 
eelf; bad conduct, however, aims at a self which, 
keeping its eye upon its private and assured sat- 
isfaction, refuses to recognize the increasing (unc- 
tion with its larger social range,— the 'selfish' self. 

Light ia thrown upon this point by referring to 
what was said about interest (Sec. XXXIV). Inter- 
est is active feeling, feeling turned upon an object, 
and going out toward it so as to identity it with self. 
In this active and objective interest there is satis- 
faction, but the satisfaction is in the activity which 
has the object for its content. This is the satisfao- 
tion of the good self. In the bad self, interest is 
reduced to mere feeling; (or the aim of life in such 
a self is simply to have certain feelings as its own 
possession; activity and its object are degraded 
into mere means for getting these sensations. 
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Activity has two eidee; as activity, as projeotion 
or exprsBsion of oii{>'s poweira, it satisfies eelf; as 
activity, also, It has some end, some object, for its 
coateQt. The activity as such, therefore, the ac- 
tivity for its own sake, mnat involve the reahzation 
of thJB object for its own sake. But in having, in 
getting, there is no sach creation or maintenance of 
an object for itself. Objects cease to be ' ends in 
themselves ' when they cease to be the content of 
actioQ; and are degraded into means of private 
eatisfaotion, that is, of sensation. 

3. BaseneBs. For, when we say that bad action 
takes account of ideals only on the basis of posses- 
sion, we say, in effect, that it takes account only of 
sensible satisfaction. As it is in the progressive 
movement of morahty that there arises the distinc- 
tion of the law-nbiding and the lawless self, of the 
social and the seltish self, so in the same aspect 
diere comes into existence the distinction of tbs 
low, degraded, sensual self, as against the higher or 
spiritual sell In themselves, or naturally, there ia 
no desire high, none low. But when an inoUnatioa 
for an end which consists in poaaession comes into 
conflict with one which includes an active satisfac- 
tion — one not previously enjoyed — the contrast 
arises. It is wrong to say, with Kant, that the bad 
act is simply for pleasure; for the bad act, the 
choice of a past satisfaction as against the aapira- 
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tion for a wider good, may have a large content^ 
it may be the^good of one's family; it may be scien- 
tific or festhetio caltore. Yet the moment a man 
begins to live on the plane of past SBtisfaclJon as 
Bnch, he has begun to live on the plane of 'sense', 
or for pleasure. ITae refaaal to recognize the ideal 
good, to acknowledge activity as good, throws the 
agent back into a life of dwelling upon hia own 
sensible good, and thus ho falls more and more 
into a life of dwelling upon mere Hensations. What 
made the past good a good at all was the spirit, the 
actirity, in it, and when it is no longer an activity, 
bat a mere keeping, the life is gone out of it. The 
selfish life must degenerate into mere eensnality — 
although when sensuality is 'refined' we call it 
sentimentality. 

4. Demoralization. Morality is activity; exer- 
cise of function. To cease this activity is not to 
remain on the attained level, for that, when attained, 
was active. It is to relapse, to slip down into bad- 
ness. The moral end is always an activity. To 
fail in this activity is, therefore, to involve character 
in disintegration. It can be kept together only by 
constant organizing activity; only by acting upon 
new wants and moving toward new situations. Let 
this activity cease, and disorganization ensues, as 
surely as the body decays when life goes, instead 
of simply remaining inert as it was. Bad conduct 
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ia thus unprincipled; it has no center, no move- 
ment. The good man ia * organic 'i he xises his 
attainments to discover new needs, and to assimilate 
new material He lives from within outwards, his 
character is compact, coherent; he has integrity. 
The bad man, having no controlling unity, has no 
consistent line of action; his motives of condnct 
contradict one another; he follows this maxim in 
relation to this person, that in relation to another; 
oharacter is demoralized. 

The bad man is unstable and double- minded. 
He is not one person, bnt a group of conHicting 
wills. So far as he is really bad he becomes as 
many persons as he has desires. His conduct can- 
not be made universal. He always makes excep. 
tions in favor of himself. He does not want moral 
relations abolished, but relaxed or deflected in his 
own case, while they etill hold for other men. 

This is the truth at the basis of Kant's conteutioii 
regarding g'ootlness as conduct whose maxim is capable 
of generalization. See also Bradley, Op. cit., pp. 261- 
371. And Alexander, Op. cit.. pp. 309-312. 

LXVlll. 
Goodness in its 1. Two aspects of this we 
Relation to have already noted; one, that of 
the Struggle, conscientiousness, or habitual 
alertness and responsiveness of intelligence to the 
uatnre of obligation, both in general and as to the 



specific acts vbicb are obligatory. The other is 
that goodneaa, in thia relation, oonsiBta in pTogressive 
adjustment, involving aspiration as to Cutnre oou- 
dnct, and correlative humility as to present achieve- 
ments of character. 

2. We may state what has already been sug- 
gested, that goodness as self-fiacriiioe or seli-renon- 
ciation has also its place here. The moral attitude 
is one of renunciation, because, on account of the 
constantly grovring wants and circumatancea, the 
satisfactions which belong to the actually realized 
self must be given up for active goods. That the 
sell-eacriiice takes largely the form of the surren- 
der of private interests to the welfare of the whole, 
is explained by what has just been said regarding 
sallislmees. Self-sacrifice is not in any way the 
moral end or the last word. Life is lost that it 
may be found. The smaller local life of the pri- 
vate self ia given up in order that the richer and 
fullOT life of the social or active self may be real- 
ized. But none the leas the self ■ sacrifice at the 
time that it is made ia genuine and real. ^Vhile it 
is involved in the very nature of morality that moral 
conduct shall bring greater activity, larger life, the 
motive of the agent in self-sacrifice is not to give 
up the lesser satisfaction for the sake of getting a 
greater, It is only so far a.s he is already moral that 
he is convinced that the new duty will bring satis- 



faotion, and liis oonriotion ie not one ot sense, bat 
of faith. To the agent at the time of action, it 
is a real satisfaction which ia given up for one 
that is only ideal, and given np because the ideal 
satisfaction is ethical, active — one congruent to 
duty, while the actual satisfaction is only patholog- 
ical; that is, congruent to the actualized self — to 
the having, instead of the doing self. 

3. Goodness is not remoteness from badness. 
In one aense, goodness is based upon badness; that 
is, good action is always based upon action good 
once, but bad if persisted in under changing eir- 
cumstances. The moral struggle thus presents itself 
as the conflict between this "bad" and the good 
which would duly meet the existing situation. This 
good, of course, does not involve the aaaihitatioQ 
of the previously attained good — the present bad — 
but its subordination; its use in the new function. 
This is the explanation of the apparently paradox- 
ical statement that badness is the material of good 
action — & statement literally correct when badness 
is understood as it ie here. £yil is simply that 
which goodness has to overcome — has to make on 
element of itself. 

Badness, as jnst spoken of, is only potential — 
the end is bad as contrasted with the better. Bad- 
ness may also, of course, be actnal ; the bad end 
may be chosen, and adopted into character. Even 
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ID this senee, goodneBs is not the absence of eril, 
or entire freedom from it. BadQeB§ even on this 
basis is the material of goodneea; it is to be 
put onder foot and made an element in good action. 
Bnt how can actual evil be made a factor of right 
conduct f In this way; the good man learna from 
bis own bad acts; he does not continue to repeat 
BOoh acts, nor does he, while recognizing their bad- 
ness, simply endeavor to do right without regard to 
the previous bad condact. Perceiving the effect of 
bis own wrong acts, the change produced in his 
own capacities, and his altered relations to other 
people, he acts bo as to meet the situation which 
hie own bad act has helped to create. Conduct is 
then right, althoiigh made what it is, to some 
degree, by previous wrong conduct. 

In this connection, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity made one of its largest ethical contributions. 
It showed how it was possible for a man to put his 
badness behind him and even make it an element 
in goodness. Teaching that the world of social 
relations was itself an ethical reality and a good (a 
redeemed world), it taught that the individual, by 
identifying himself with the spirit of this ethical 
world, might be freed from slavery to hia past 
evil; that by recognizing and taking for hia own 
the evil in the world, instead of engaging in an 
isolated struggle to become good by himself, he 
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might make the evil a factor in bis own right actioiL 
Moreover, by placing morality in activity and 
Dot in Bome thing, or in conformity to an BxtemaJ 
law, Christianity changed the oatnre of the 
straggle. While the old struggle had been an 
effort to get away from evil to a good beyond, 
Christianity made the fitmggle itself a good. It, 
then, was no longer the effort to escape to some 
fised, nnohanging state: the constant onward move- 
ment was itself the goal. Virtae, as Hegel says, is 
the battle, the stmggle, carried to its full. 

4. The conception of meriL This is, essentially, 
the idea of social desert — the idea that an agent 
deservee well of others on account of his set or his 
character. An action evokes two kinds of judg- 
ments: first, that the act ia right or virtnons, that it 
falfills duty. This judgment may be passed by any 
one; as well by the agent as by any one else. It ia 
simply the recognition of the moral character of 
the adl But a right act may also awaken a convic- 
tion of desert; that the act is one which furthers 
the needs of society, and thus is meritorious. 

This is wit a judgment which the agent can pass 
Upon his own act. Virtue and duty are strictly 
coextensive; no act can be bo virtuous, so right, as 
to go beyond meeting the demands of the situation. 
Everything ia a duty which needs to be done in a 
given situation; the doing of what needs to be done 



is right or virtuous. While the agent may and 
must approve of right action in himself, he cannot 
claim desert or reward because of its virtnousDesB; 

he simply does what he should. 

Others, however, may see that the act has been 
done in the face of great temptation; after a hard 
etrnggle; that it denotes some unusual qualiiica- 
tion or executes some remarkable service. It is 
not only right, but obligatory, for others to take 
-due notice of these qualities, of these deeds. 
Such notice is as requisite as it is to show grati- 
tude for generosity, or forgiveness to a repentaiit 

Two errors are to be avoided here; both arising 
from the identification of merit with virtue. One 
view holds that the virtue and merit consist in 
doing something over and above dnty. There is a 
minimum of action which is obligatory; to perform 
this, since it is obligatory, is no virtue. Anything 
above this is virtuous. The other view reverees 
this and holcis that since no man can do more than 
he ought, there is no such thing as merit. Great 
excellence or heroism in one man is no more meri- 
torious than ordinary conduct in another; since the 
one man is naturally more gifted than the other. 
But while one act is no more right or virtuous 
than another, it may be more meritorious, becauBe 
contributing more to moral welfare or progress. To 



depreciate the meritorious deed Is a siga of a carp- 
ing, a grudging or a meaD spirit. 

The reap ectiTe relations of duty, virtue anci merit 
have been variously discussed. Different views wilJ be 
found in Sidgwicii, Method of Ethics, Bk. III. ch. iv; 
Alexander, Moral Order and Progress, pp. 187-195 and 
842-347; Stephen, Science of Ethics, pp. 293-303: Mar- 
tiaetiu. Types of Ethical Theory, pp. 78-81; Laurie, 
Ethica. pp. 145-148. 



— REALIZED MOEAUTY OE 
THE YIETUES. 



LXIX. 

Goodness We have treated of the forming 

as Found in of moral ideals, and of tlie attempt 

Character, to realize them against the counter 
attractions of sensible desire. We have now to 
treat these ideas as actual endn of conduct and 
lima reacting npon the agent The good character, 
considered in relation to the moral struggle, is the 
one which chooses the right end, which endeavors 
to be better. The good character in itself is that 
made by this choica It is good for the self to 
choose a due end in an effort caused by contrary 
allurementn. But the very fact of the struggle 
witnesses that morality is not yet the natural and 
apontanaons manifestation of character, A wholly 



good mao would feel sach satisfaction in tlie ooq- 
templation of the ideal good that contrary desires 
would not affect him. He wonld take pleasure 
only in the right. Every accomplished moral deed 

tends to bring this alxint. Moral realization brings 
Batisfaction. The satisfaction becomes one with 
the right act. Dnty and desire grow into harmony. 
Interest and virtue tend toward tmity. 

This is the truth aimed at, but not attained, by 
the hedonistic school. In complete moral actioo, 
happiness and rightness know no divorce. And 
this is true, even though the act, in some of its 
aspects, involves pain. The act, so far as its qual- 
ity of rightness is concerned, calls forth unalloyed 
satisfaction, however bound up with pain to self 
and to others in some respects. The error of 
hedonism is not in insisting that right action is 
pleasurable, but in its failure to supply content to 
the idea of happiness, in its failure to define what 
happiness is. In the failure to show those active 
relations of man to nature and to man involved in 
huraaD satisfaction, it reduces happiness to the 
abstraction of agreeable sensation. 

A virtue then, in the full sense, that is as the 
expression of virtuous character, and not of the 
struggle of character to be virtuous against the 
aliurements of passive goods, is an interest. The 
system of virtues includes the various forms which 



interefit asHunies. Truthfulness, for example, is 
interest in the media of humUQ exchange; gener- 
osity is interest in sharing &aj form of Bnperior 
endowment with othera less rich by •nature or 
training, etc. It is distinguiiihed from natnral 
generosity, whieh maj be mere impulse, by its 
being an interest in the activity or social relation 
itself, instead of in some accidental aocompanimeDt 
of the relation. 

Another way of getting at the nature of the 
virtues is to consider them as forms of freedom. 
Positive freedom is the good, it is realized activity, 
the full and unhindered performance of fnnctioti. 
A virtne is any one aspect which the free perform, 
ance of function may take. Meekness is one form 
of the adjustment of capacity to surroundings; 
honesty another; indignation another; scientific 
excellence another, and so on. In each of these 
virtues, the agent realizes his freedom: Freedom 
from subjectioQ to caprice and blind appetite, 
freedom in the full play of activity. 

LXX. 
Two Kinds of We may recognize two types of 
Virtues. virtuous action. These are: 
1. Tim Special Virtues. These arise from 
special capacities or special opportunities. The 
Greoli sense of virtne was almost that of ''escel- 
leooa ", some special fitness or power of an agent. 
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There Ih the virtue of a paiater, of a scieDtific 
investigator, of a philanthropiBt, of a comedian, of 
a Btutesman, and bo on. The special act may be 
maDifested in view of some special occasion, some 
special demand of the environment — charity, 
thankfulness, patriotism, chastity, etc. Ooodaess, 
as the realization of the moral end, is a system, 
and the special virtue§ are the particular members 
of the Byatem. 

2, C«cdt»wi( Virtues. Besides these special 
members of a system, however, the whole system 
itself may present various aspects. That is to say, 
even in a special act the whole spirit of the man 
may be called out, and this expression of the whole 
character-is a cardinal virtue. While the special 
virtues differ in content, as humility from bravery, 
earnestness from compassion, the cardinal virtues 
have the same content, showing only different sides 
of it. Conscientiousness, for example, is a cardi- 
nal virtue. It does not have to do with an act 
belonging to some particular capacity, or evoked 
by some special circumstance, but with the spirit of 
the whole self as manifested in the will to recog- 
nize duty— both its obligatoriness in general and 
the concrete forms which it takes. Truthfulness 
as a special virtue would be the desire to make 
word correspond to fact in some instance of speech. 
As a cardinal virtue, it is the constant will to clarify 



and render true to their ideal all hmnaa retatioDs — 
those of man to man, and man to nalure. 

LXXI. 
The Cardinal The cardinal virtues are 
Virtues. marked by 

1. IPTioteness. This or that virtue, not calling 
the whole character into play, but only some speoial 
power, is partial But a cardJual Wrtue la not a 
virtue, but the spirit in which all acts are per- 
formed. It lies in the attitude which the agent 
takes towards duty; his obedience to recognized 
forms, his readiness to respond to new duties, his 
enthusiasm in moving forward to new relatione. 
It is a common remark that moral codes change 
from 'Do not ' to ' Do', and from this to 'Be'. A 
Mosaic code may attempt to regulate the specific 
acts of life. Christiaoity says, *Be ye perfect'. 
The effort to exhaust the various special right acts 
is futile. They are not the same for any two men, 
and they change constantly with the same man. 
The very words which denote virtues come less and 
r to mean specific acts, and more the spirit in 
^ob conduct occurs. Purity, for example, does not 
a freedom from certaiQ limited outward forma of 
defilement; but comes to signify rightness of na- 
tures as a whole, their freedom from all self-seeking 
or exclusive desire for private pleaaore, etc ITius 
purity of heart comes to mean perfect goodness. 



2. Dmntereatednem. Any act, to be virtuous, 
tanst of conisQ be disinterested, but we may now 
connect tbiB diaintereatedneHS with the integral 
nature of moral action ju-it spoken of. Immoral 
action never takea aooount of the whole nature of 
an end; It deflects the end to some ulterior puipcwe; 
it bends it to the private satisfaction of the agent; 
it takes a part of it by making exceptions in favor 
of self. Bad action is never 'objective'. It ia 'ab- 
stract'; it takes into aceonnt oiJy such portion of 
the act as satisfies some existing need of the 
private self. The immoral man shows his par- 
tial character again by being full of casuistries, 
devices by which he can get the act removed 
from its natural placing and considered in some 
other light:— this act, for example, would be dis- 
honest, of course, if done under certain circum- 
stances, but since I have certain praiseworthy feel- 
ings, certain remote intentions, it may now be con- 
sidered otherwise. It ia a large part of the badness 
of ' good ' people that instead of taking the whole 
act just as it is, they endeavor to make the natural 
feelings in their own mind — feelings of charity, or 
benevolence— do substitute duty for the end aimed 
at; they esonse vrrong acts on the ground that 
theii 'intentions' were good, meaning by intentions 
the prevailing mood of their mind. It is in this 
sense that 'hell is paved with good intentions. ' 



Now it is against tliis deflection, perveirsioD 
and nmbilating of the act that disiaterestedneee 
takes its stand. Disinterested does not mean with- 
out interest, but without interest in anything 
eseept tlie act itself. The interest is not in the 
wonderful moods or sentimento with which we do 
the Bot; it is not in some olterior end to be gained 
by it, or in some private advantage which it will 
bring, but in the act itself— in the real and con- 
crete relations involved. There is a vague French 
saying that 'morality is the nature of things.' 
If thia phrase has a meaning it is that moral con- 
dnct is not a manifestation of private feelings nor a 
search for some unattainable ideal, but observance 
and reprodnction of actual relations. And this is 
the mark of a disinterested character. 



CONCLUSION. 



LXXII. 

The Practical End Virtnes, then, are 

of Morality. and character is integral, 
just in the degree in which every want is a want 
of the whole man. 80 far as this occurs, the bur- 
den of the mural struggle is transformed into 
freedom of movement. There is no longer effort 
to bring the particolar desire into conformity with 
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II law, or s anivereal, oatRi<1e itself. The fitiing 
in of each special desire, as it arises, to the organ- 
iam of character takes place without friction, as a 

natural rt-adjustment. There is not oonetraint, 
bnt growth. On the other side, the attained char- 
acter does not tend to petrify into a fixed possea- 
sion which resists the response to needs that grow 
out of the enlarged environment. It is plastic to 
Dew wants and demands; it does not require to be 
wrenched and wracked into agreement with the 
required act, bnt moves into it, of itself. The 
law is not an external ideal, bnt the principle of 
the movement. There is the identity of freedom 
and law in the good. 

This union of inclination and duty in act is the 
practical end. All the world's great reformers 
have set as their goal this ideal, which may be 
termed either the freeing of wants, or the human- 
izing of the moral law. It will help snmniarize 
our whole discussion, if we see how the theories of 
hedonism and of Kant have endeavored to express 
this same goal. Hedonism, indeed, has this 
identity for its fundamental principle. It holds 
strongly to the idea of moral law immanent in 
human wanta themaelrea. But its error lies in 
taking this identity of deaire and the good, as a 
direct or immediate unity, while, in reality, it exists 
only in and through activity; it is a unity which 



eaa be attained 011I7 as the result of a process. It 
mistakes an ideal which is realized only in action 
for bare fact which exists of itself. 

Hedooism, as represented by Spencer, recog- 
nizes, it is trae, that the unity of desire and duty is 
□ot an immediate or natnral one; but only to faU 
into the error of holding that the separation is due 
to some external causes, and that when these are 
removed we shall have a fixed millenium. As 
against this doctrine, we must recognize that the 
diiferenoe between want and duty is always re- 
moved so far as conduct is moral; that it is not an 
ideal in the sense of something to be attained at 
some remote perioil, but an ideal ta the sen^ of 
being the very meaning of moral activity whenever 
and wherever it ooonra. The realizing of this ideal 
is not something to be sometime reached onoe for 
all, but progress is itself the ideal. Wanta are 
ever grovring larger, and thus freedom ever cornea 
to have a wider scope (Sec. LXV). 

Kant recognizes that the identity of duty and 
inclination is not a natural fact, but is the ideal. 
However, he understands by ideal something 
which ought to bo, bat is not. Morality ia ever a 
struggle to get desire into unity with law, Imt a 
struggle doomed, by its very conditions, not to 
encceed. The law ia the straight line of duty, 
which the asymptotic cnrve of deeire may approxi- 
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mate, but never touob. Aa earthly taint of jile&s- 
nre-swikiug always clings to our wante, noil makes 
of morality a striving which defeats itaelt. 

The theory that, morality lies in the realization 
of individuality recognizes that there is no direct, 
or natural, identity of desire and law, but also 
recognizea that their identilication is not an impos- 
sible task. The problem is solved in the exercise 
of function, where the desires, however, are not 
unclothed, but clothed upon. Flowing in the 
channel of response to the demands of the moral 
environment, they unite, at once, nooial service and 

individual freedom. 

LXXIII. 
The Means This practical end of the 

of imification of desire and duty, 

Moralization. in the play of moral interests, is 
reached, therefore, so far as the desires are social- 
ized. A want is socialized when it is not a want 
for its own isolated and fixed satisfaction, bat re- 
flects the needs of the environment. This implies, 
of course, that it is bound by countless ties to the 
whole body of desires and capacities. The eye, in 
seeing for itself, sees for the whole body, because it 
is not isolated but, through its connections, an organ 
of a system. In this same way, the satisfaction of 
a want for food, or for commercial activity, may 
necessitate a satisfaction of the whole social syiitem. 
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Bat how sliall this sociaJizatiou of wants be 
secured ? It is in Boswering thia question that ws 
are brought again to a point already discusRed at 
length: the moral bearings of intelligence. It ia 
intelligence that is the sole sore means of taking a 
want out of the isolation of merely impnleive 
action. It ia the passing of the desire through the 
alembic of ideas that, in rationalizing and spiritual- 
izing it, makes it an expression of the want of the 
whole man, and thug of social needs. 

To know one's self waa declared by Socratea, 
who first brought to conscious birth the spirit of 
the moral life, to be the very core of moral en- 
deavor. This knowledge of self has taken, indeed, 
a more circuitous and a more painful path, than 
Socrates anticipated. Man has had, daring two 
thousand years of science, to go around through 
nature to find himsolt, and as yet he has not wholly 
come back to himself^he oftentimes seems still 
lost in the wilderness of an outer world. Bat 
when man does get back to himself it will be as 
a victor laden with the spoils of subdued nature. 
Having secured, in theory and invention, his unity 
with natiire, his knowledge of hiuiaelf will rest on 
a wide and certain basis. 

This is the final iustification of the moral value 
of science and art. It is because through them 
wants are inter -connected, unified and socialized, 
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that they are, when all is said and done, the pre- 
eminent moral means. And if we do not readily 
recognize them in this garb, it is because we have 
made of them snch fixed things, that is, such 
abstractions, by placing them outside the movement 
of human life. 
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